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Matching Funds 
Provided for 
Philpott Chair 


t a special ceremony in Mont 

gomery on July 17, the State 

of Alabama presented $400,000 
checks to Auburn and four other state 
institutions to. match Eminent Scholar 
funding. The presentation allowed 
Auburn to endow its eighth chair to date, 
the Harry M. Philpott Eminent Scholar 
Chair in English. The chair was estab 
lished through a $600,000 gift from the 
West Point- Pepperell Foundation, Inc. 

Through the Alabama Eminent Scholar 
Program, the state provides $400,000 in 
matching funds for each $600,000 a 
university raises through private support. 
The resulting $1 million then provides 
an endowment which funds a faculty 
position for outstanding scholars. 

Five of Auburn’s Eminent Scholar 
positions are now filled. They include 
C. Robert Taylor, the ALFA/Alabama 
Farmers Federation Eminent Scholar in 
Agriculture and Public Policy; Robert B. 
Ekelund, the Edward L. and Katherine 
K. Lowder Eminent Scholar in Business; 
James R. Barth, the second Lowder 
scholar in business; Fred J. Molz, the 
Elton Z. and Lois Huff Eminent Scholar 
in Civil Engineering; and Ed Harrell, the 
Dan F. Breeden Eminent Scholar in the 
Humanities. Charles E. Curran is also 
currently on campus as a visiting 
professor in the Goodwin-Philpott 
Eminent Scholar Chair in Religion. 

Searches are underway to fill two other 
Positions, including the Butler 
Cunningham Eminent Scholar Chair in 
Agriculture and Environmental Sciences 
and the Earle Williams Chair in Electrical 
Engineering. The university also has the 
Tequired $600,000 in private funding in 
hand for each of two more chairs, one 
of which is scheduled to receive state 
Matching funds next year. 


“License to Learn” 


Tags Provide 7 
New Scholarships 


uburn recently announced 
seven new scholars in the 
“License to Learn” program as 


HEART AND SOUL—Jimmy Taylor ’51 put heart and soul into his performance at the 1990 
Auburn Knights’ Reunion held in Auburn recently. An Atlanta resident, Taylor was among 
several hundred former Knights and friends who returned to the Plains to help celebrate 


the band’s 60th anniversary. 


the vanity tag campaign enters its second 
year of promoting scholarships and 
spirit. The seven join three students who 
received the first “License to Learn” 
scholarships last fall. 

The seven new scholars include David 
C. Cicero of Birmingham's Vestavia Hills 
High School, Scott M. Forehand of 
Enterprise High School, Meredith L. 


Jones of Jasper’s Walker High School, 


Christopher G. Knight of Montgomery's 
Sidney Lanier High School, Leslie G. 
Lenning of Huntsville’s Grissom High 
School, Michael D. Nordwall of Decatur's 
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Austin High School, and Jill P. Small of 
Mobile’s Shaw High School. All the 
students plan on majoring in engineer 
ing with the exception of Miss Jones, 
who will study veterinary medicine. 

The seven new scholars will join Steve 
C. Beaty of Trussville, Meredith L. Bell 
of Montgomery, and Jeffrey W. Baum- 
bach of Huntsville, who all had their 
$1,524 scholarships renewed for a 
second year, to give Auburn 10 “License 
to Learn” scholars. 

Under the tag program, Alabamians 
may purchase special license plates 


displaying Samford Tower. Cost is $50 
annually above the regular tag fee, with 
all but a small processing fee going to 
the scholarship endowment. Tags are 
available at each county’s probate judge’s 
office. 

Through June 1990, the “License to 
Learn” program has provided more than 
$395,000 for the endowment. Since the 
program began in October 1988, Auburn 
alumni and friends have purchased or 
renewed 8,114 tags throughout the state. 


Strange’s Bequest 
To Aid Business 


r. and Mrs. James B. Strange 

47 of Jackson’s Gap recently 

made a planned gift of 
$500,000 to the College of Business. 
Their bequest will provide the James and 
Orleans Strange Endowment for Scho 
larships and Fellowships. 

Mr. Strange, who views the gift, as 
“paying my dues to Auburn,” graduated 
from Auburn following World War II 
service as a Navy carrier pilot. “After one 
provides for his family, it’s time to look 
back and see what gave you that 
opportunity and see where you can 
help,” explained Mr. Strange. 

The Stranges have chosen to give their 
help to Auburn and to the scholarship 
program. “I’ve seen so many cases where 
bright kids who were capable of doing 
college work were not financially able 
to get the advantage of a college 
education,” he continued. Through the 
Stranges’ bequest, scholarships for 
Auburn undergraduates and graduate 
students will be awarded yearly. 

“Such thoughtful gifts as this one 
planned by Jim and Orleans Strange are 
especially welcomed,” said Auburn 
President James E. Martin °54. “First, as 
an expression of appreciation for the 
benefits of an Auburn education, and, 
second, because scholarships are a major 
priority for Auburn. We are delighted to 
know that this endowment will give 
endless generations of future students 
the opportunity that Mr. Strange had to 
get an Auburn education.” 

Mr. Strange’s business interests have 
included real estate and securities sales 
as well as automobile and equipment 
leasing. Mr. and Mrs. Strange now live 
on Lake Martin and make frequent trips 
to Auburn, where they are active with 


the Academy for Lifelong Learners, a 
program that involves retirees in con- 
tinued learning. 


Four Tapped as New 
Alumni Professors 


Four faculty members were recently 
selected by a committee of their peers 
to five-year terms as Alumni Professors. 

The four include Robert Gastaldo, 
professor of geology; Christine Sunder- 
mann, associate professor of zoology and 
wildlife sciences; Bruce Tatarchuk, 
professor of chemical engineering; and 
Luc Teirlinck, professor of mathematics. 

The appointments, effective Oct. 1, are 
sponsored by the Office of Advancement 
and include a $3,000 annual supplement 
for each professor throughout the five- 
year term. Alumni Professors whose 
terms expired this summer were Charles 
Lindner, professor of mathematics,; 
Glennelle Halpin, professor of educa- 
tional foundations, leadership and 
technology; and Gary Swanson, profes- 
sor of physics. 


Top Bass-Baritone 
Joins Music Dept. 


Internationally famous bass-baritone 
Arnold Voketaitis is the new artist-in- 
residence in the Department of Music, 
according to Mary P. Richards, Dean of 
the College of Liberal Arts. 


With a career spanning more than 30 
years, Mr. Voketaitis has performed on 
operatic stages around the world. He 
performed for 15 seasons at the Lyric 
Opera of Chicago and for 10 seasons with 
the New York City Opera. In addition, 
he has appeared with virtually all the 
nation’s major and regional companies 
from San Francisco to Miami. 


Mr. Voketaitis has performed more 
than 135 roles, including major televi- 
sion performances. With solo performan- 
ces with every major symphony orchestra 
in the U.S., he has also performed under 
such renowned conductors as Leonard 
Bernstein, James Levine, and Gennady 
Rozhdestvensky. 


“Arnold Voketaitis brings to the 
Auburn faculty a wealth of professional 
experience both as a major artist and 
teacher, which will be of great benefit 
not only to our students in voice and 
opera but also to the entire department,” 
said Harold Kafer, head of the Depart- 
ment of Music. “His appointment as 
artist-in-residence is an important one 
for Auburn in that it denotes a sense 
of professional purpose and direction for 
all our arts programs.” 


Survey Shows 
Grads’ High 
Satisfaction 

Auburn graduates from the past three 
quarters overwhelmingly voiced appro- 
val of the university's academic programs 


in an anonymous exit questionnaire 
conducted at each recent graduation. 
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ALUMNI PROFESSORS—Four new Alumni Professors were recently selected to five-year terms 
by a committee of their peers. The newest Alumni Professors are, from left, Bruce Tatarchuk, 
assistant professor of chemical engineering; Robert Gastaldo, professor of geology; and Luc 
Tierlinck, associate professor of mathematics. Shown in the inset is Christine Sundermann, 
associate professor of zoology and wildlife sciences. The Office of Advancement currently 
sponsors 14 Alumni Professorships, awarded on the basis of scholarly and teaching excellence. 


Asked if they would recommend 
Auburn to potential incoming students, 
96 percent—1,773 of 1,846 respond- 
ing—said yes. Ninety-one percent of 
those responding also rated their “over- 
all Auburn experience” good or very 
good, while only 1.4 percent said their 
years at the university were 
disappointing. 

More than 93 percent of those sur- 
veyed said that the courses in their 
curriculums contributed the knowledge 
required by their particular major, and 
83 percent said that teaching in their 
major courses was very good. In addi- 
tion, nearly 85 percent of the respond- 
ents said that faculty members in their 
departments were interested in students 
as individuals. 


Liberal Arts Dean 
Names Changes 


Several changes and new appoint- 
ments in the College of Liberal Arts were 
recently announced by Dean Mary P. 
Richards, including three new depart 
ment heads and a new visiting scholar. 


W. Bert Hitchcock ’63, head of the 
Department of English for 13 years, will 
leave his current position to become 
Scholar-in-Residence at Auburn's Center 
for the Arts and Humanities. Replacing 
Dr. Hitchcock as department head will 
be Dennis Rygiel, who joined the Auburn 
faculty in 1972. A full professor since 
1984, he has served as chair-elect and 
chair of the University Senate and 
associate director and acting director of 
the Freshman English Program. 


Jerry Brown, a professor in the 
Department of Journalism who has 
served the last two years as the human- 
ities center's Scholar-in-Residence, will 
return to full-time teaching. 
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In another appointment, Dean 
Richards named James L. Fitch, former 
professor of speech pathology and 
audiology and director of the Commun- 
ical Sciences Laboratory at the University 
of South Alabama, as head of the 
Department of Communication Dis- 
orders. Dr. Fitch holds the bachelor’s 
degree from Illinois State University and 
the master’s and doctorate from Florida 
State University. He has served on the 
faculties of Brescia College, Murray State 
University, the University of Southern 
Mississippi, and New Mexico State 
University in addition to USA. 

Dean Richards also announced that 
Linda Glaze, acting head of the Depart- 
ment of Foreign Languages for the past 
two years, has been named head. Dr. 
Glaze joined the department in 1979. She 


holds the bachelor’s degree from 
Marietta College and the master’s and 
doctoral degrees from the University of 
Wisconsin-Madison. 


Professor Working 
To Defuse Future 
Chemical Warfare 


A key to equipping U.S. fighting forces 
with gear to detoxify deadly chemical 
weapons might be found in a computer- 
and machine-laden Auburn physics 
laboratory. 

For the past two years, Chemistry 
Professor Charles Neely has overseen an 
Army-sponsored research project in 
which an electrical discharge renders the 
toxic agents within poisonous gases 
virtually harmless. “Our goal is to 
provide information to enable the Army 
to build an apparatus to aid an individ- 
ual’s breathing in a contaminated 
battlefield environment,” Dr. Neely says. 

While Dr. Neely says a prototype is 
still two to five years away and mass 
production a few more years off, “the 
crisis in Iraq, and their apparent capacity 
for using chemical weapons, can’t help 
but keep the Army interested in further 
developing our own capabilities for 
defending ourselves. 

“The Army’s been involved in explor- 
ing detoxification in one form or another 
since World War I,” Dr. Neely added, 
noting that today’s gas masks include a 
charcoal filter which is vastly improved 
over that used in World War I. “But once 
acharcoal filter becomes saturated, it has 
no more filtering capability. If you have 
to change the filter and you are not in 
a safe place, it’s a tricky situation.” 

The electrical discharge system is 
different, as it decomposes the danger 
ous compounds, Dr. Neely says. In the 
laboratory, a poisonous gas, or a sim 
ulant, is pumped into a chamber con- 
sisting of two concentric tubes. An 
electrical discharge between the two 
tubes oxidizes the toxic matter, or most 
of it, and the resulting air is safer to 
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MOSLEY AWARD— Stanley Wayne Ford '78, center, a Tuscaloosa County extension agent, 
recently received the W. Kelly Mosley Environmental Award for his work in the state 4H 
forestry judging program. Presenting the award are Bill Moody, left, of the Alabama Forestty 
Commission and Shelton Hawsey, Selma district extension service agent. 
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breathe. Dr. Neely is testing different 
voltage levels on different gases to 
determine the most effective ways to 
deal with the likely range of threatening 
gases. 

A tank or aircraft cockpit could be 
equipped with such a system, and 
people within such enclosed areas could 
also have the device attached to their 
gas masks. The tank or aircraft's power 
systems would power the devices. 

Dr. Neely and Eugene Clothiaux, a 
professor in the Physics Department, are 
also working to devise a feasible power 
source so that infantry troops could use 
the system. “Because of the environment 
that might exist under a chemical attack 
the system would need to detoxify the 
air continuously,” Dr. Neel said. “It’s one 
thing to be able to do that in a tank, 
but to keep the power running for a foot 
soldier is another problem we're trying 
to solve.” 


shown improved growth as the bag 
populations decreased.” 

By June 8, the fastest growing oysters 
had reached more than an inch in 
diameter. The legal harvest size of wild 
oysters in Alabama is three inches. If 
these pond-grown oysters continue 
developing at their current rate, Dr. 
Wallace said they could reach harvest 
size within six months, though a more 
realistic expectation would be to grow 
three crops every two years. 

“As they grow, they will require more 
and more fodd and we may hit a wall 
sooner or later,” he said, explaining that 
food supply, disease, water quality, and 
other factors may all influence the future 
of pond oyster production. “We have a 
long way to go. We have 25 years of 
work and study behind the catfish 
industry in the state. We have only a few 
months here.” 


MID-SOUTH SUPPORT—Robert W. Conrad 72, second from right, Mid-South Industries, Inc., 
vice president of marketing, recently presented a $6,800 check to Henry B. Burdg "73, director 
of the Auburn Technical Assistance Center, to support a graduate student assistantship. Also 
pictured are Ralph S. Foster '79, left, Extension project associate, and Achilles A. Armenakis, 
associate dean of Auburn’s College of Business. —Photo by AU Photo Services 


Liberal Arts Will 


Alderman, Snyder 
Present Saturday 


Take New Posts 


In Business 


The Auburn College of Business has 
named a new director for the School of 
Accountancy and a new head in the 
Department of Management. C. Wayne 
Alderman ’71, Coopers and Lybrand 
Professor in accounting since 1987, has 
assumed the director's post, while 
Charles Snyder, professor of manage- 
ment, has taken the department head 
position, 

Dr. Alderman joined the. Auburn 
faculty in 1977. In 1986, he served one 
year as acting director of the School of 
Accountancy, and then was named to a 
one-year appointment as Liberty 
National Professor of Accounting. He has 
been named “Outstanding Accounting 
Professor” twice by the Beta Alpha Psi 
accounting honorary; “Outstanding 
Undergraduate Professor” in the College 
of Business twice; and “Favorite Teacher 
at Auburn University” twice by the Mortar 
Board honorary. A certified public 
accountant, Dr. Alderman also has more 
than 25 articles to his credit and has co- 
authored two textbooks. 

A member of the Auburn faculty since 
1978, Dr. Snyder came to the university 
after a 20-year career in the Air Force. 
In addition to numerous research 
projects with industry, Dr. Snyder 
initiated a program with BellSouth Corp. 
in 1988 that brings minority students 
from a nine-state area to Auburn each 
summer to introduce them to careers in 
high-technology management. He has 
also authored more than 30 articles for 
professional journals. 


Oyster Farming 
May be Coming 
Out of its Shell 


Oysters, famous for turning a tiny grain 
of sand into a precious pearl, may now 
provide a gem of an opportunity for a 
new coastal food production industry. 

That possibility is being explored in 
a marine research project being con- 
ducted in Bayou La Batre by researchers 
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with the Alabama Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station at Auburn, The project is 
investigating the production of oysters 
in salt-water ponds, a practice which 
might allow producers to grow oysters 
faster and under closer quality scrutiny 
than is possible in the wild. 

According to Rick Wallace ’82 and 
David Rouse '71, project leaders for the 
study and faculty members in the 
Department of Fisheries and Allied 
Aquacultures, ponds have already been 
successfully used to grow salt-water 
shrimp. In fact, the Chinese have been 
so productive in the pond-raised shrimp 
industry that they now command 23 
percent of the international market after 
only a few years in the business. While 
Alabama’s climate and resources are 
suitable for shrimp production, 75 
percent of the shrimp market is con- 
trolled by foreign suppliers which limits 
the profitability of such an enterprise in 
the state. 

“Oysters show promise for Alabama 
producers,” said Dr. Wallace, who works 
with the Auburn Marine Research and 
Extension Center in Mobile. “They grow 
well here and they are not grown 
overseas, especially for half-shell use. 
The combination of little foreign com- 
petition and declines in the harvest of 
wild oysters because of pollution, 
degradation of habitat, disease, and 
overfishing makes them a particularly 
attractive crop.” 

Dr. Wallace explained that the oysters 
are filter feeders, pumping gallons of 
water through their bodies each day from 
which they harvest algae for food. At the 
same time, any impurities in the water 
may be collected and concentrated in 
the oyster’s body. Unfortunately, the 
quality of water in oceans, bays, and gulfs 
has continued to decline, so pond 
production may be a better way to 
produce oysters. This type of production 
could allow for greater control of the 
oysters’ environment which might result 
in faster growing, higher quality oysters. 

Don Frierson, a Bayou La Batre 
resident and owner of Alabama Sea 
Farms, Inc., embraced the oyster concept 


and agreed to cooperate in the first pond- 
raised oyster experiment in the state. The 
project, jointly supported by the Marine 
Center, the Experiment Station, the 
Alabama Cooperative Extension Service, 
and the Alabama Department of Eco- 
nomic and Community Affairs, is focus- 
ing on a small pond in Mr. Frierson’s 
backyard where salt water from nearby 
Portersville Bay is pumped more than 
3,000 feet into the pond for oyster 
production. Dr. Wallace, Dr. Rouse, and 
other members of the Marine Center staff 
and the Department of Fisheries and 
Allied Aquacultures have been conduct- 
ing the research at the pond. 

According to Dr. Rouse, the oyster 
project is similar to a project underway 
in the Apalachicola area of Florida where 
oysters have been placed in plastic mesh 
bags on the ocean floor. The bags are 
linked together by ropes, allowing 
researchers to retrieve them periodically 
to monitor the oysters’ progress. The 
same type of bags are being used in the 
Alabama study, but are placed on metal 
racks in the four-foot-deep pond. This 
not only keeps the oysters off the pond 
bottom where they are more vulnerable 
to predators, it also allows for more 
efficient use of the water area. 

In late April, some 50,000 young 
oysters, each measuring about 1/5 of an 
inch in diameter, were divided into 
groups of about 4,000 and each group 
was placed in a bag and suspended on 
the racks. Two weeks later, the 
researchers pulled up the bags and sized 
the oysters by sieving them through a 
bag with a slightly larger mesh, allowing 
the larger oysters to remain in the bag 
and the smaller specimens to slip 
through. 

The sieving has been done weekly at 
the pond and the oysters have so far 
shown surprising growth. “Density is 
apparently very important and may be 
just as important for the small oysters 
as for the large ones,” said Dr. Wallace. 
“The large oysters have grown well as 
they have been moved to less crowded 
bags and the smaller oysters that had 
not grown earlier in the study have also 


College in Fall 


For the third consecutive year, the 
College of Liberal Arts is offering Tiger 
football fans the opportunity to enrich 
their minds before they raise their spirits 
at home games. The college is offering 
a series of Saturday College presenta- 
tions in the south lobby of Haley Center, 
beginning two-and-a-half hours before 
kickoff of each home game with the 
exception of Auburn’s opener against 
Cal. State-Fullerton, 


Dates of each home game and the 
Saturday College presentation scheduled 
include: 


Sept. 29—The World Comes to You 
in Many Languages 

The Department of Foreign Languages 
will give participants the chance to watch 
live television programming from 
around the world using its recently 
installed satellite dishes. 
Oct. 6—Computers in Class 

See new computer software being 
developed for classroom use, along with 
the latest developments in instructional 
technology using interactive computers, 
laser discs, etc. 
Oct. 13—The Ragtime Marimba 
Band 

Hear a keyboard-percussion ensemble 
made up of students from the Auburn 
band. They specialize in “ragtime” and 
marimba music but can also be counted 
on fora unique rendition of “War Eagle.” 
Oct. 20—The Plainsman Then & Now 

Browse through old archives from 
Auburn’s past while learning about the 
current Plainsman operation from 
student editors and staff members as well 
as the paper's faculty adviser. 
Nov. 10—Art at Auburn 

Stop by for an invitational art show 
and sale featuring paintings, prints, and 
sculpture by Auburn art students. View 
the exhibition, talk with the student 
artists and their professors, and maybe 
even pick up a work of art for your home. 
Nov. 17—The Geography of Sports 

Using a new computer-based geogra- 
phic information system, geography 
faculty members will present a geo- 
grapher’s perspective of Auburn football. 
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Here and There— 
In Search of a Pathway 


By Jerry Roden, Jr., '46 


In The Closing of the American Mind in a 
chapter on “Culture,” Professor Allan Bloom 
presents the following compelling definition: 
“Culture is the unity of’ man’s 
brutish nature and all the arts and 
sciences he acquired in his move- 
ment from the state of nature to 
civil society.” Later in the same 
chapter, he observes that there 
seem to be two distinct but linked 
current uses of the term: “First, 
culture is almost identical to people or nation, 
as in French culture, German culture, Iranian 
culture...Second, culture refers to art, music, 
literature, educational television, certain kinds of 
movies—in short, everything that is uplifting and 
edifying....The link is that culture is what makes 
possible...the rich social life that constitutes a 
people...—all that binds individuals into a group 
with roots, a community in which they think and 
will generally, with the people a moral unity and 
the individual united in himself.” Then, after some 
further elaboration, Professor Bloom notes: “A 
Charles de Gaulle or...an Alexander Solzhenitsyn 
sees the United States as a mere aggregate of 
individuals, a dumping ground for the refuse from 
other places, devoted to consuming; in short, no 
culture.” 

Professor Bloom’s discussion provides in some 
of the clearest terms I have encountered the 
concept that individual fulfillment in a significant 
measure depends upon a clearly defined and well 
integrated set of national values. And this concept 
serves as a desirable corrective for an American 
tendency to promote unbridled individualism as 
an inalienable right, when in truth every man 
requires a well established set of moral impera- 
tives to conquer any of the brutal inclinations 
inherent in his blood. 3 

And, by summarizing the unflattering opinions 
of Charles de Gaulle and Alexander Solzhenitsyn, 
Professor Bloom presents us a burning challenge 
to re-examine our national activities, goals, and 
values. If we respond to that challenge honestly, 
we cannot reject without qualification the harsh 
criticism de Gaulle and Solzhenitsyn level at us. 
All of us know that the old American-melting- 
pot metaphor fell and still falls considerably short 
of precision: No shining new culture containing 
elements contributed by every wave of immigrants 
has yet emerged. And it might prove difficult to 
demonstrate a national consensus on any 
particular cultural, ethical, or political principle. 

Yet, we need not accept outright suggestions 
that America is bereft of culture. Despite all our 
differences, we Americans never fail to unite in 
time of national peril, and the fact that we do 
so implies some ties that bind us more closely 
together than we appear to be on the surface. 
Perhaps the most accurate assessment is that we 
have an excellent potential which requires 
developing. And, to transform that potential into 
a fully developed culture, we need to listen to 
voices like those of Allan Bloom, Mortimer Adler, 
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and the late Robert Maynard Hutchins, which calls 
us back to the liberal arts and the great thinkers 
ofall times for the discipline and wisdom to guide 
us up the right pathway. 


*** 


Problem or Trouble—From time to time, I find 
it difficult to determine whether a particular set 
of circumstances represents a problem, which can 
be solved, or a tribulation, which simply must 
be borne. Let us look at world population as a 
specific example. By any reasonable standards, the 
Earth is already heavily overpopulated and is 
becoming more so every day, despite the toll of 
cyclones, disease, earthquakes, famine, and war. 

On the surface, overpopulation appears to be 
a problem which a world-wide planned parent- 
hood program would solve. But in actual practice, 
each effort to reverse population growth stumbles 
and fails for one reason or another, and many 
folk believe that such efforts fly in the face of 
the expressed will of the Creator. Therefore, I 
remain uncertain, but believe that we need to 
consider the matter steadily, deeply, and 
prayerfully. 


kee 


Is a Re-assessment in Order—Longtime readers 
of this column will remember that through the 
years, I have held fast to the principle of honoring 
every man who suffers and dies in the service 
of our country, regardless of the popularity or 
unpopularity of the conflict in which he fights. 
Thus, the veterans of the Korean and Vietnamese 
Wars stand and have stood as high in my esteem 
as those of the American Revolution. 

As I understand it, general opinion rates both 
those Oriental wars as somewhat ignoble and 
unnecessary. The recent rapid decline of Com- 
munism as a world force has led me to wonder 
if it isn’t time to re-assess the effects of American 
armed resistance on those far away battlefields. 

Perhaps a thorough re-examination will only 
prove the validity of the existing verdict, or 
perhaps it will suggest that young men who fought 
there accomplished far more than we have 
previously thought—But, whatever the conclu- 
sion, let us honor the men who did what every 
good soldier must do: Fight the hard fight 
wherever he is ordered to go. 


*** 


The World Shrinks—Every time I turn around 
another friend or relative has flown to some distant 
land or island. Alabama folk now go to Europe 
much more often than Pisgah folk went to 
Chattanooga when I was a boy, and people I know 
fly to Hawaii much more readily than Dutton folk 
drove to Birmingham when I was a teenager. 

I watch all this coming and going with a certain 
amount of detached amusement. In my autumnal 
years, I have grown just a bit sedentary and am 
content with long jaunts from the wilderness to 
Auburn or Opelika. 

However, I must confess my pleasure when 
these hardy travelers grace my home with a visit 
and give me a firsthand report on the world 
abroad. Foremost among welcome recent visitors 
was my friend Jean Claude Kiehl of Baltimore and 
Paris. Jean Claude was born in France and lived 


there until the age of twelve. Then he came to 
the United States, grew up, became a US. citizen, 
came to Auburn from Baltimore as a VISTA, went 
back to Baltimore for collegiate studies, and 
worked in Baltimore for several years. When the 
Maryland economy slowed down, Jean Claude 
flew over to Paris and found a job and has operated 
out of Paris ever since. Working now as a 
consultant, he is likely to turn up anywhere in 
Europe or even the Middle East temporarily. 

But at the end of every journey, he returns to 
Paris and often casts a wistful eye back at Baltimore 
and occasionally at Auburn and even at Atlanta. 
Apparently, there is something about the good 
old U.S.A. that all the gaiety of Paris will never 
fully overcome. 


Esoterica for Everyone— 


Uncle Harvey and the 
‘Sarvice’ Tree 


By Bob Sanders ’52 


Knowledge is a wonderful thing. 

A man whose name I do not know has solved 
a mystery that has hung over the Sanders clan 
for lo these many years. The man has something 
to do with forestry at East Alabama Male College. 

Let me give you some background, so you can 
grasp the fundamental points of the mystery. 

I had this great-uncle, Uncle Harvey. He was 
Grandpa Sanders’ youngest brother, and he was, 
in many ways, a doozie. They just don’t make 
them like Uncle Harvey anymore. He was 
continually in search of a treasure that was 
supposed to be buried on the home place. Both 
he and his sister, Aunt Lulie, were convinced there 
was something of value in a hollow near the Ridge 
Field. The place came to be known in family circles 
as the Glory Hole. It was a hole that got bigger 
and bigger. It is said that Uncle Harvey and Aunt 
Lulie would sneak out to it at night, separately, 
unbeknownst to the other, and dig some more, 
hoping to find the gold or whatever they thought 
was buried there. Uncle Harvey had had a vision 
about it, he said. 

Daddy used to snort at such foolishness. He 
loved to tell about the time Uncle Harvey got 
hold of some early metal-detecting device and 
found—at another place—a “treasure” of old 
horseshoes. 

He was a highly original composer, too. It was 
Uncle Harvey, you'll recall, who wrote these 
immortal lines: “Neath the spreading white oak 
tree, the village blacksmith...” 

He was just as good at writing songs that he 
would introduce as originals at all-day singings. 

‘Twas he who also built Uncle Kent’s house. 
He was a carpenter of considerable notoriety. 
Uncle Kent said he wanted the house to be a 
copy of lawyer Oliver Young’s down at the edge 
of town. Not as fancy, of course, but the same 
general floor plan. 

Came time to cut the rafters for the main part 
of the house. After the cutting, Uncle Kent mildly 
ventured a tentative opinion “Er, Harve, don’t you 
think you cut ’em too short?” 
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Whereupon Uncle Harvey commenced to 
bluster, as he was wont to do, things like, “Huh, 
how long have I been building houses? Think 
1 don’t know how to measure? I know what I’m 
doing. Don’t bother me,” etc., etc., etc. Uncle 
Kent's roof is much flatter than lawyer Young's. 

But what Uncle Harvey was most famous for 
was a medicinal concoction he invented. Oh, he 
believed in it. When our illustrious Uncle Kelly 
was dying of Hodgkins disease, Uncle Harvey 
wrote him a most poignant and pleading letter, 
saying that if Kelly would only take some of his 
medicine, he’d be cured. Uncle Harvey even got 
a drugstore or two over in Mississippi to stock 
it and sell it. 

Nobody knew the exact formula. It had a lot 
of whiskey in it, Daddy said. But one vital 
ingredient was something Uncle Harvey called 
sarvice bark. Periodically hed go down in our 
bottom, sometimes with Uncle Kent, to search 
for a sarvice tree. Nobody else ever knew what 
a sarvice tree looked like. There was’an aura of 
deep secrecy about these projects. 

One early spring morning a couple of years 
ago, I was taking my dawn stroll down the farm 
road into the bottom. I detoured to climb up the 
bluff to the left to an outcropping, kind of a ledge, 
of big rocks. There, in among some hickories and 
cherries and other hardwood trees, was one that 
was covered in beautiful white blooms. I'd never 
seen it or one like it before. Later, I got to looking 
at some nursery catalog pictures, and a suspicion 
began to form. Hmmmmmm. 

Recently, I was back out that way again. I 
climbed back up to the big rock ledge and got 
my bearings and found the tree again. It was past 
the blooming stage this time, all leafed out, and 
with tiny fruit where the blooms had been. The 
bark was very like that of a young red maple. 
The leaves were oval-shaped. This was the one! 

I broke off a twig and brought it back from 
Frontier Country. The long ride withered the 
leaves, but they were still identifiable, at least to 
the expert I chanced to run into when I entered 
the Forestry Building. “I’m looking for somebody 
who can tell me what kind of tree this is.” I said. 

After only a brief glance at the dry leaves, he 
said, unhesitatingly, with total assurance, “Its a 
serviceberry.” 

At last. After all these years. That very tree, or 
the father of it, might have been the source of 
Uncle Harvey’s cure-all. 

Wait till I tell the folks. 

Now, if we could find the exact formula... 


The Editor’s Column— 
Looking for Balance 


By Kaye Lovvorn ’64 


Having just shipped a teenager off to college 
in Texas—he struggled onto the plane as loaded 
down with unsolicited advice as with luggage— 
I can only see the decisions he faces as a 
Microcosm of those facing each of us individually 
and as a society. 

From the masculine (scientific) side of the 
family, he received lectures about the importance 
of choosing a career that pays well, the increased 
value of a degree from a major university (i.€., 
Auburn) instead of some small college in Texas 
no one ever heard of, the desirability of going 
to a name-brand graduate school (not that he’s 
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yet chosen a major), the importance of having 
adequate financial income to take care of a family, 
etc., the control that having sufficient money gives 
you in your own life. All good and valuable and 
worthwhile considerations, but maybe a little 
heavy for the ride to the airport. 

From the feminine (humanities) side of the 
family—supporting the inalienable right to choose 
a career in which one is happy—came the out- 
of the-side-of-her-mouth advice to “do what you 
love; you don’t have to make a do-or-die 
commitment at 19; get a broad education, get 
exposed to different ideas and curricula,” backed 
by a stubborn belief that though Auburn graduates 
in pharmacy, finance, and engineering make 
salaries far above those of historians or English 
teachers or elementary teachers or social workers, 
those professions are no less valuable and needed. 


Such a family dichotomy is familiar because of 
the career decisions that all of our society's 
children must make. And because of the decisions 
that society makes about what is valuable. The 
argument goes that the marketplace determines 
the worth ofan individual’s work. And it sometime 
seems that the marketplace determines the 
individual’s worth. For instance, the person who 
works on the automobile assembly line is much 
more highly valued than the teacher—either 
public school or college. Not that we admit it, 
you understand. Check the marketplace value; i.e., 
compare the automobile worker's annual income 
to that of the teacher. The athletic programs of 
a university are more highly valued than the 
academic programs. (When was the last time you 
or I gave $300 to our academic school or college— 
or the library—yet $300 is a conservative budget 
for a football weekend.) The plumber is more 
highly valued than the professor of humanities. 
The younger professor who has moved three times 
in six years is more highly valued than the older 
professor with experience who has demonstrated 
loyalty toa particular university and not only taught 
but has become a part of the university community 
with service on committees, etc. The professor 
who devotes the majority of his time to research 
and publishing is more highly valued than the 
professor who devotes the majority of his time 
to teaching and working with students. For years, 
beginning salaries for graduates of some Auburn 
curricula have been higher than those of their 
professors in some areas. Even 20 years ago, the 
story went, graduate students on research contracts 
in high-market areas were paid more than Auburn 
instructors and assistant professors in the 
humanities. These are all marketplace valuations. 


Which gets us back to the arguments behind 
this column. On one hand, we have the scientific 
and the technical versus the humanities or liberal 
arts. On the other, we have the difference in the 
value of the marketplace versus the value to 
society. And if you think they’re the same, just 
consider the enormous profits and benefits 
derived by some junk bond dealers versus society; 
or the financial rewards of the heads of such 
financial institutions as Silverado and the “value” 
that brought to the American economy and our 
society. Or the choice between choosing a career 
for financial rewards rather than interest and 
aptitude. 

But it doesn’t have to be an either/or propo- 
sition. Life is going to be evermore scientific and 
technical—even artists use computers to sketch 
with these days. But we're still human beings with 
human needs. As it gets evermore complicated, 
life is going to demand the use of all our skills 
in understanding ourselves and each other in 


order to cope. The world changes rapidly and 
our need for knowledge changes with it. 

One day, everything is “normal,” Russia is The 
Enemy, there’s East and West Germany. A few 
months later, we have Peace in Our Time, the 
Berlin Wall is in a museum, Russia is no longer 
the enemy, doing something about the homeless 
looks like a decent possibility, people are finally 
considering the environment again. And then 
overnight, Wham! A “friend” has become an 
enemy and people we know are being called up 
right and left for military service to fight an alien 
country with alien customs in an alien desert over 
oil, the basis for modern American technology, 
business, economy. In a few hours, peace, ecology, 
the lessening of military spending, and the 
possibility of solving some of our nation’s internal 
problems are wiped from the front page and our 
possibilities. 

Somehow, each of us has to grope his or her 
own way through the morass of information 
overload, of technology we don’t understand, of 
too many people, of too many “choices,” to an 
individual balance that we can live with. And we 
have to get rid of the notion that education is 
something that ends with high school or college 
or graduate school. That’s training. Education, on 
the other hand, need never end as long as one 
has use of his/her senses. And, when one thinks 
of Helen Keller, not even then. 

One of the great rights, opportunities, and 
privileges we have as Americans is the right to 
learn, to read, to grow, to acquire knowledge. But, 
like the right to vote, it’s a right often wasted 
by disuse. However, it’s never too late to learn. 
If we choose the humanities in college, we are 
not irrevocably cut off from the sciences. And vice 
versa. Continuing education is as near as our local 
library. 

And, as for the kid in Texas, well, he learned 
to use the Auburn University library when he was 
eight. 


see 


BOARDING HOUSES—The role of the women 
who operated boarding houses for Auburn 
students first piqued my curiosity a few years ago 
when James Leo Hall ’38 of Montgomery decided 


to honor Cora Hardy, with whom he boarded as 


an Auburn student, with a gift to the Alumni 
Center. I'd appreciate hearing from anyone who 
lived in a boarding house as an Auburn student, 
particularly your memories of the women who 
ran them. Just drop me a note at the Alumni Center, 
317 South College, Auburn University, AL 36849. 
Or give me a call at (205) 844-1166. Or come 
by to see me when you're in Auburn. 
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Entomologist Mullen | . 
Happiest Spinning 
Tales About Spiders 


By Mike Jernigan ’80 


“I don't know how the first spider in 
the early days of the world happened to 
think up this fancy idea of spinning a web, 
but she did, and it was clever of her, too. 
And since then, all of us spiders have had 
to work the same trick. It’s not a bad pitch, 
on the whole.” 

—Charlotte’s Web 
E. B. White 


istening to Gary Mullen talk about 
I spiders, you begin to wonder if, 
like Fern, the young heroine in the 
children’s book Charlotte’s Web, he can 
actually communicate with them. Though 
no cobwebs clutter the corners of his book- 
packed Funchess Hall office, and the only 
arachnids hanging about are preserved in 
tiny vials of alcohol, you begin to suspect 
that maybe, just maybe, there’s a spider 
or two in there somewhere. There just has 
to be. 

Waving his hands to and fro for empha- 
sis, all the while darting from one corner 
of his office to the next looking for spider 
photos or specimens to show a visitor, Dr. 
Mullen seems almost spider-like himself, 
capturing visitors with his enthusiasm for 
his eight-legged subjects. 

A professor in the Entomology Depart- 
ment, current chairman of the University 
Senate, and president of the General 
Faculty, Dr. Mullen teaches a semi-annual 
graduate course in arachnology—or the 
study of spiders and their relatives: mites; 
scorpions; and harvestmen, or “daddy 
longlegs.” He has lately found many 
visitors lured to his office, all due to an 
upsurge of interest in spiders brought on 
by the hit movie Arachnophobia. The film 
spins a semi-humorous tale about a new 
species of venomous spiders accidentally 
let loose on a small California town, with 
often fatal results. 

Though the movie has focused new light 
on the normally dark world of spiders, Dr. 
Mullen has mixed feelings about its 
contribution to the arachnids’ already hairy 
image problems. “It doesn’t enhance the 
general view of spiders very much,” he 
laments, “and if someone didn’t like 
spiders before they saw the film, it sure 
won't win them over. 

“But I don’t put it in the same category 
as Jaws,” he adds. “It’s not really a horror 
film because it is laced with humor. And 
if there’s one positive thing about the 
movie, it’s that it has caused people to take 
a closer look at spiders. It’s also given 
people like me an opportunity to extoll 
their virtues and try to improve their 
image.” 

Dr. Mullen is certainly up to the 
challenge. He traces his interest in spiders 
and entomology in general back to his 
childhood, when he kept his room full of 
self-collected “specimens.” Childhood 
fascination led to professional interest, and 
Dr. Mullen majored in medical and 
veterinary entomology at Northeastern and 
Cornell Universities. He joined the Auburn 
faculty in 1975, and began teaching his 
course in arachnology four years later. 
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SPECIAL SPIDER—Professor of Entomology Gary Mullen practices what he preaches with 
Fluffy, a tarantula owned by senior zoology student Nancy Granai. Fluffy has recovered nicely 
from recent surgery at the Auburn College of Veterinary Medicine to repair a ruptured abdomen, 
one of a very small number of successful treatments of an arachnid injury. Tarantulas were 
among several types of spiders used in the hit movie Arachnophobia, according to Dr. Mullen, 
though none were native to North America. He is quick to point out that in reality, most 


spiders are shy, harmless creatures which are very beneficial to man. 


“There was a lot of interest in arachnids 
among faculty members and students 
when I arrived here,” Dr. Mullen recalls, 
explaining that he also teaches courses on 
insects affecting man and animals, medical 
and veterinary entomology, and aquatic 
insect biology. “That interest gradually 
evolved into the course. Our curriculum 
is unique in that it covers arachnology as 
a whole; most other schools offering 
similar courses concentrate on one or 
another group within the 
arachnid family.” 

Students 
taking the 
course get 
to know 
arachnids 
up close 
and per- 
sonally. They 
compile an 
extensive 
array of preserved 
and mounted spe- 
cimens, and Dr. 
Mullen notes that 
it’s not unusual to see them 
scurrying about campus, in search 
of new additions to their collec- 
tions of creepers. For those whose 
arachnid appetite isn’t whetted by 
the course, there is the approp- 
riately titled AAWG—the Auburn 
Arachnology Working Group— 
whose members gather regularly 
to discuss the latest arachnid 
news or go on field trips in search 
of new specimens. 

“Most students completing the 
course have a greater apprecia- 
tion for arachnids,” Dr. Mullen 
says. “In fact, many go on to join 
the working group and maintain 
their interest long after the class. Once 
people understand spiders and their 
relatives better, they usually find them 
intriguing.” 


—Photo by Mike Jernigan 


But Dr. Mullen admits that he and other 
spider supporters have a long way-to go 
to overcome most people’s ardent arach- 
nophobia. “Fear of spiders is a learned 
behavior, not an innate revulsion,” he 
contends. “People are taught to be afraid 
of spiders as children, because a few types, 
such as the Black 

Widow and Brown 
Recluse, are dan- 
gerous. That 
recognition of 
danger from 
some spiders is 
then unfortu- 
nately extend- 
ed to all of 
them, On top 
of that, spiders 
and their webs 
have always 
been asso: 
ciated 


with the evil and 
sinister in popular 
folklore. They are 
always found in dark and omi- 
nous places, like haunted houses.” 
Though it’s true that spiders don’t 
have the most savory of eating habits 
(they digest prey by injecting digestive 
juices into their victims and then 
sucking out the resulting material) and 
most have six- to eight-eyed faces that 
only their mother (if she’s not one of 
the cannibalistic species) could love, Dr. 
Mullen says the good points of spiders 
far outweigh the bad. 


“In addition to being interesting to 
watch, spiders help keep the insect 
population under control,” he says. “And 
spider silk is far superior in strength to 
any synthetic fibers. Though many have 
tried, no one has ever been able to 
reproduce it artificially. It's really remar- 
kable that spiders can produce something 
of that sophistication.” 


All spiders do not construct webs, but 
all produce silk, Dr. Mullen explains. And 
not just one kind of silk. “Spiders have 
a variety of different glands which produce 
different types of silk. There are four to 
five types in the average web, including 
one for the framework, one double strand 
for the catching area, and a sticky silk to 
ensnare prey. Egg sacs for the spiders’ 
young are made ofanother silk altogether.” 
Some spiders even employ a type of 
“spider velcro,” using silken loops to snag 
the legs of their prey. 


Other spiders, such as the tarantulas that 
starred as the main villains in Arachno- 
phobia and the crab-like jumping spiders 
common in yards and forests across the 
Southeast, stalk and catch their prey using 
physical strength, rather than silken guile. 
“Spiders have assumed a number of 
unusual forms,” Dr. Mullen says, “and they 
also have adapted many unique methods 
of trapping prey. Some spiders mimic ants 
and others look like bird-droppings when 
they're poised on a leaf. They're a very 
diverse group.” 


Unfortunately for the spiders’ reputation, 
some types have also developed highly 
toxic venom for self-defense and for 
dispatching their meals, Both the Black 
Widow—usually found outdoors under 
stones or logs—and the Brown Recluse— 
often found indoors in dark closets—are 
common in the Southeast. But spider bites 
are much rarer than most people believe, 
Dr. Mullen says. 


“People in this part of the country 
actually have a much greater chance of 
becoming ill from the bite of another 
arachnid—the tick—than they do from a 
spider bite,” points out Dr. Mullen, who 
is part of an ongoing Auburn study of Lyme 
disease. “Ticks carrying Lyme disease infect 
several hundred people across the region 
each year, while confirmed cases of spider 
bites are somewhere between infrequent 
and rare. Spiders are often blamed for bites 
by other insects. 


“I occasionally hear of confirmed cases 
of bites by a Brown Recluse,” he continues, 
“but I have yet to encounter a single 
confirmed Black Widow bite. Most spiders 
will only bite if they can’t flee 
and have no other option for 
self-defense.” 

Whatever the case, Dr. Mullen 
and Auburn’s other arachnid 
enthusiasts plan to stick to their task 
of building a web of support for 
the much-maligned spider. 

“As a group, arachnids don’t con- 
jure up warm feelings for many 
people,” he admits reluctantly, intimating 
that ticks and mites are the true trouble- 
makers. “But most of the fear of spiders 
is due to ignorance—people just don’t 
understand them. More effective biology 
training in the schools would go a long 
way toward helping place spiders and 
other animals in proper perspective. Then 
more people would learn to appreciate 
them for the fascinating creatures they are- 
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Ed Yeilding Breaks 
Records as SR-71 
Blackbird Retired 


By Troy Turner 
Reprinted from the Florence Times- 


Daily 
C feet above Earth’s surface can 
be anerve-tingling experience. 

So can being shot at while above 
foreign soil on a spy mission. Or flying 
cross-country faster than any man has 
flown before. 

Those were some of the experiences 
Lt. Col. Ed Yeilding 72 faced in his 17 
years with the U.S. Air Force, leading him 
to become the country’s foremost pilot 
of its foremost spy plane—the SR-71 
Blackbird jet. 

Lt. Col. Yeilding, 41, credited his 
upbringing in the Shoals for his suc- 
cesses, He was recently in Florence to 
be honored by his hometown for his 
role in a record-breaking cross-country 
flight, which was also an Air Force 
retirement flight for the SR-71 as satellites 
take on a larger role in the spy business. 

He said most of the information 
concerning his experiences as an SR-71 
pilot remains classified, but he did talk 


ruising at Mach 3 while 80,000 


about his final flight in the cockpit of 
a Blackbird. “It was exciting,” he said. 
“We got up at 4:30. We got up over the 
Pacific and air-refueled and lit the 
afterburners. We went through the sonic, 
or the Mach, and that’s always a thrill.” 
Mach 1 is equal to the speed of sound, 
which is approximately 750 mph at sea 
level or 660 mph at 30,000 feet above 
sea level. 

“Crossing the West Coast, we could 
see a beautiful sunrise there, all the lights 
of Los Angeles, San Diego, and all along 
the coast line,” Lt. Col. Yeilding said. “We 
left there shortly thereafter, and we cut 
the afterburners and started our descent 
for Washington in less than an hour. 

“During the cruise it was real smooth. 
Up that high you can just barely see the 
curvature of the Earth. It’s real dark 
overhead because most of the atmos- 
phere is below us. Without all that 
weather and turbulence it was a real 
smooth ride.” 

Crossing a beam marking their starting 
point on the West Coast, Lt. Col. Yeilding 
and his navigator, Lt. Col. J.T. Vida, 
arrived at the East Coast in less than 68 
minutes. “The Blackbird cruises at Mach 
3 plus at about 80,000 feet,” Lt. Col. 
Yeilding said. 

The SR-71 used for the flight will be 
placed on display in Washington by the 
Smithsonian Institution in a museum 


ae 


HIGH FLYING SPY—The USAF’s SR-71 Blackbird spy plane was recently retired despite being 
the fastest aircraft in the world. Flying the plane on its last transcontinental flight, Lt. Col. 
Ed Yeilding ‘72 broke a number of speed and distance records, flying coast to coast in under 


70 minutes. 


HOMETOWN HERO—Air Force Lt. Colonel Ed Yei 
honored with a special day in his hometown of Flor 
flight in the SR-71 Blackbird spy plane. Florence mayor 


with a plaque while his parents, Mr. and Mrs. Bill Yeilding "49, looked on. 
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—Photo by Jim Hannon, Florence Times-Daily 


Iding '72, second from left, was recently 
ence in recognition of his record-setting 
Eddie Frost, left, presented Col. Yeilding 


annex at Dulles International Airport. 
Many air officials consider the planes the 
most sophisticated aircraft ever built with 
their abilities to spy while cruising at 
high speeds and high altitudes. 

“They built a number of them, but 
again the exact number is classified 
information,” Lt. Col. Yeilding said. “The 
airplane is being retired from Air Force 
service, and I doubt it will ever fly again 
for the military. We have given NASA 
three Blackbirds, and hopefully Con- 
gress will provide funding for NASA to 
use those planes as research vehicles 
starting next fall.” 

L. Col. Yeilding said the plane was 
used by the Air Force almost exclusively 
for reconnaissance missions. “Occasion- 
ally they would have us fly out over the 
Pacific and then back toward the U.S., 
just helping to check out our radar 
protection systems, but that was fairly 
rare. Most all of our missions were 
reconnaissance.” 

During their use, SR-7 1s operated from 
bases in the U.S., England, and on 
Okinawa. Lt. Col. Yeilding was asked if 
he had ever been fired at while on a 
mission. “That’s a subject, too, that’s still 
classified,” he said, explaining that the 
only information he could discuss was 
what he had read in the newspapers. 
“You may remember reading in News- 
week, I guess it was around 1981 or so, 
of one of our planes being fired at with 
a missile by the North Koreans,” he 
added without elaborating. 

“The aircraft has no active weapons,” 
Lt. Col. Yeilding said of the SR-71. “No 
guns, no bombs. But we did have radar 
jamming equipment. When we were 
being attacked, we could jam a radar. 
That was our only defense, along with 
high altitude and speed.” 

He said neither the Soviet Union nor 
any other country has a plane capable 
of doing what the SR-71 can do. The 
Soviet MiG 25 can reach fast speeds at 
high altitudes only a short time before 
developing engine troubles. “The Black- 
bird’s a very unique airplane,” he said. 
“That’s one reason we set the records— 
to help this airplane be remembered for 
what it can do better than any other 
aircraft ever built by man—cruise at 
Mach 3.” 

Despite being thrust into the interna- 
tional limelight for piloting the record- 
breaking flight in March, Lt. Col. Yeilding 
said he did not feel like a hero. “The 
plane, in my opinion, is the hero,” he 
said. “I just got lucky enough to fly it 
for the last time.” 


AU Summer Camp 
No Vacation for 
Forestry Majors 


By Sam Hendrix 


AU News Bureau 

reg Somers, drenched in a 
G combination of sweat and 
insect repellant on this July 
afternoon, was all smiles. 

“And I thought an academic career was 
all keyboards and air conditioning,” he 
said jokingly as he helped forestry 
students learn how to use various tree 
measuring devices. 

Dr. Somers, an assistant professor of 


forestry, stood in his preferred element, 
the woods of Auburn’s Solon Dixon 
Forestry Education Center, as the 40-plus 
students moved in different directions 
toward their targeted trees. They call it 
“Summer Camp,” but for many forestry 
students, the 10 weeks from mid-June 
through August comprise the most 
demanding part of the school year. Each 
summer, forestry majors who have 
completed their sophomore years gather 
at the 5,000-acre Dixon Center near 
Andalusia for 10 weeks of study, field 
exercises, and laboratory work. 

“For 17 hours a day, five days a week, 
they are immersed in it,” says Rhett 
Johnson, who manages the center for 
Auburn, lives with his family on its 
grounds, and teaches forest management 
as part of the camp’s coursework. 

Rod Bach, a junior from Montgomery, 
claims that he studied more during his 
first two weeks at camp than possibly 
during his first two years of college, but 
that the work has been of practical value. 
“We've learned to use the compass, to 
make and read maps, and the scientific 
and common names for maybe 100 trees 
so far, things you can really use if you're 
going to work in the woods,” he said. 

David Pittman, a junior from Eufaula, 
says that the combination of field work 
and classroom instruction enhances 
incentives for studying. “Working in the 
hands-on manner that we do in camp 
makes things more interesting,” he said. 


This summer, the students—including 
twowomen—learned tree identification, 
forest surveying, measuring with differ- 
ent devices, and forest operations and 
management. They ate together in the 
center's cafeteria, studied day and night 
in the Charles Dixon Auditorium, shared 
barracks—men and women separate, of 
course—and found occasional spare 
moments for ping pong or TV. 

“Some students come here with very 
little experience in the kinds of things 
we cover,” says Mr. Johnson, a wildlife 
and forestry specialist who has managed 
the Dixon Center since its opening a 
decade ago. “Over the summer, you can 
see their confidence grow as they learn 
and things begin to work for them.” 


Assistant Professor Glenn Glover "73, 
who attended the camp as an Auburn 
student and spent his 16th summer as 
a faculty member there, says the expe- 
rience represents the “how” part of 
forestry. “You can’t teach all the ‘whys’ 
at camp,” he says. “That comes later in 
the students’ junior and senior years on 
campus. Our summer program provides 
atechnical, hands-on school which helps 
prepare students for the remainder of 
their course work. We'll cover something 
in class at Auburn, and students will 
understand it better because they 
actually worked with it at camp.” 


Forestry Dean Emmett Thompson says 
that some universities are cutting back 
or eliminating summer camps for their 
forestry programs, but that the camp is 
one of Auburn's strengths. “It's expen- 
sive for both the university and the 
student, and at some places, the faculty 
have said they don’t want to teach it,” 
he said. “But the camp we conduct each 
summer is a great opportunity for our 
students. It really helps prepare them for 
the careers they will have as professional 
foresters after they leave Auburn.” 


Alumnus Hutchison 
Served as Edison’s 
Chief Engineer 


By Mary Ellen Hendrix ’84 


e may have seemed a typical 

college senior with the usual 

variety of interests. The dash- 
ing young man from Mobile gleaned 
diversions from his engineering studies 
through the Kappa Alpha fraternity and 
the German, bicycle, and camera clubs. 
His junior year he had been drum major. 
He may sound typical, but this was no 
ordinary man and no ordinary time. 

The year was 1897 and among stu- 
dents at Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
was 20-year-old Miller Reese Hutchison, 
who can arguably be called the greatest 
scientist Auburn has ever produced. As 
a 15-year-old, he had developed a 
lightning arrester—his first invention. 
The device, patented in 1895, prevented 
lightning from burning out telegraph 
wires. Some 500 inventions later, Dr. 
Hutchison became chief engineer for 
famed inventor Thomas A. Edison. 
Before his death at age 67 in 1944, the 
former Auburn drum major had accum- 
ulated more than 1,000 patents and left 
his mark on his alma mater and the 
world. 

Born on August 6, 1876, in Montrose, 
Alabama, Dr. Hutchison attended several 
private schools, including Marion Mil- 
itary Institute, Spring Hill College in 
Mobile, and Mobile University Military 
Institute, before enrolling at Auburn. 
From 1895 through 1897 he pursued, as 
the November 1912 Auburn Alumni 
Quarterly called it, “å special course in 
electrical engineering, mechanical engi 
neering, and machine design” at API. 
Although Dr. Hutchison listed his class 
year as 1897, apparently he didn’t 
actually receive his degree until 1913, 
when Auburn awarded him an electrical 
engineering degree for “professional 
work.” That same year he received an 
honorary Ph.D. from Spring Hill College. 

The era of the late 1800s and early 
1900s was an exciting one for inventors. 
For young geniuses, Edison was a 
magnet—the mastermind who had 
invented the electric light and phono 
graph. His kinetoscope of 1894 intro 
duced the motion picture industry. 
While the country experimented with 
electric railroads and electric cars, 
inventors competed for marketability, 
leaving the public with a confusing array 
of technological advancements from 
which to choose. One year an invention 
could plunge its creator into debt and 
the next year reap great wealth. Amidst 
this excitement and uncertainty was 
young Hutchison. 

Dr. Hutchison’s diary records his first 
encounter with Edison in August 1897 
when he visited Edison’s West Orange, 
NJ., laboratory. Allowed a quick look at 
Edison eating dinner in the library, the 
API alumnus had left inspired. Of course, 
Hutch (his self-proclaimed nickname, 
although classmates at Auburn report 
edly called him Reese) had already 
earned merit as an inventor in his own 
right. 

While a student at API in 1895, 
attempting to help a deaf friend, he had 
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in a 1912 picture) was called in his 
The Mobile native, who worked as 


to the modern-day car horn. 


invented the Acousticon, a telephone 
like device connected to a battery. Hutch 
held the Acousticon’s earpiece to the 
friend’s ear and spoke three words: 
“Hello,” “Mama,” and “Jesus.” The friend 
heard. 

In an interview reprinted in the August 
1929 issue of The Auburn Alumnus 
(from the Birmingham News), Hutch 
said his early invention was intended to 
help his friend hear and ultimately learn 
to speak. “But he never did,” Hutch said 
“He seemed to be content with hearing. 
That was one of my 
disappointments.” 

His “keen disappointment” brought 
considerable attention. In 1902 Princess 
Alexandra of Great Britain called upon 
Hutch for help with her deafness. By 
August of that year, Alexandra was so 
pleased she conferred on him a special 
gold medal for “scientific investigation 
and invention.” In 1904 Edison's second 
wife, Mina, bought an Acousticon for her 
husband, who also suffered deafness. 
Edison said, “It’s all right when it keeps 
in adjustment, but it does not always do 
so.” Still, he could hear well with the 
device. “Last night I listened to a concert 
and heard it all,” Edison reportedly told 
a friend. 

Apparently, however, Edison made 
little use of his wife’s gift, for he claimed, 
“Deafness has been of great advantage 
to me as my business is thinking....Now 


keenest 


—Auburn alumnus Miller Reese Hutchison (shown here 
an inventive genius second only to Thomas A. Edison. 
ison’s chief engineer, had more than ‘1,000 patents to 
his name, including the Acousticon for the deaf; the dictograph; and the Klaxon horn, a precursor 


everything is quiet and my nerves are 
perfect and I am satisfied.” 

After Hutch had left Auburn, he served 
from 1898 to 1899 in the Spanish 
American War as chief electrical engineer 
of the U.S. Light House Department's 
Seventh and Eighth Districts, laying 
submarine mines and cables in the Gulf 
of Mexico. At the close of the war, he 
worked in his laboratory, first in Mobile 
and later in New York, perfecting his 
Acousticon. Hutch maintained his New 
York lab through 1910 and, during this 
period, cultivated a relationship with 
Edison. 

In 1904 Hutch became engineer for 
several large financial firms in New York 
City. The same year he also served as 
honorary commissioner of the Depart 
ment of Electricity of the St. Louis 
Exposition, which awarded him gold and 
silver medals. 

Two years later he put on the market 
one of his best known inventions, the 
Klaxon Warning Signal. The horn, which 
at one point was used on all General 
Motors cars, was in use on more than 
150,000 vehicles by 1912. He described 
the evolution of his invention: “I was 
driving in Newark one evening. It was 
raining, foggy, and the streets were wet 
and slippery. A man suddenly darted out 
immediately in front of my car. I applied 
the brakes and sounded my horn, which 
gave out a little musical note somewhat 


resembling an angel’s harp. The pedes- 
trian almost joined an angelic choir. 

“So then and there I decided that 
automobiles should have a horn that 
startled, shocked and repelled instead 
of one with a pleasing sound. A warning 
signal should be unpleasant or it does 
not really warn. Therefore the shocking 
shrillness of the Klaxon horn.” 

As recorded in Hutch’s New York 
Times obituary, Mark Twain reportedly 
told him, “You invented the Klaxon horn 
to make people deaf, so they'd have to 
use your acoustic devices in order to 
make them hear again.” 

Hutch presented a Klaxon horn to 
Edison and discussed using Edison’s 
invention, the alkaline battery, to run it 
Hutch had tried to develop a storage 
battery himself earlier, even offering in 
1907 to buy Edison’s Silver Lake plant 
for $50,000. Edison refused the offer, 
luckily for Hutch, since he didn’t have 
the money. (He didn’t start reaping 
much from his Klaxon horn until 1910 
when royalties came to $42,000.) But 
Hutch was strengthening his ties with 
Edison and talked about several of his 
own inventions whenever he could 

In 1908 a Hutchison invention, an 
electric tachometer which was used to 
measure the speed of ships, brought him 
in contact with men of high rank, 
including President Theodore Roosevelt 
and Admiral George Dewey, hero of 
Manila. These contacts proved valuable 
when, in 1910, Hutch took several 
impressive Navy officers to Edison’s lab 
and arranged an order for Edison's 
battery. From this deal, Edison gave 
Hutch a 20 percent commission on all 
battery sales. 

After this episode Hutch took all his 
influential contacts to’ meet’ Edison, 
including a Russian Navy commander 
He promoted Edison’s battery, which he 
dubbed “rugged as a battleship,” for 
American and foreign submarine use. On 
April 1, 1911, Edison invited Hutch to 
move his office to the New 
laboratory, where he was given all the 


Jersey 


space and experimental facilities he 
needed. Hutch had left his New York 
consulting business, which paid $30,000 
a year, to be close to his mentor 

Robert Conot, author of a 1979 Edison 
biography, A Streak of Luck, examined 
the Hutchison diary and other docu 
ments at the Edison National Historic Site 
and wrote of the deepening relationship 
between the two inventors. “By summer 
Hutchison was Edison’s constant com 
panion and driver. They went together 
in 105-degree weather to see J.P. Morgan, 
Jr. They motored about in the sultry July 
evenings, and dropped in at baseball 
games, to which Edison took a sudden 
liking. They stopped at roadside inns to 
drink beer, then returned to work in the 
laboratory after midnight. They dis 
cussed ideas and held long talks on a 
variety of subjects. Sometimes Hutchison 
would take Edison home at 2 a.m., 
sometimes at 6....Hutchison became the 
junior partner, whose presence stimu 
lated Edison.” 

In November 1911, when the two 
inventors went to the White House tO 
meet with Admiral Dewey and President 
Taft, Hutch talked Edison into getting 
tid of his mouth full of tobacco before 
entering (although Edison replaced it as 
soon as they were back outside). Hutch 


did more than lend advice to his friend; 
he lent money. When General Motors 
bought the rights to the Klaxon horn, 
Hutch lent Edison $50,000 to help 
alleviate the expenses of running the 
New Jersey laboratory, which at that time 
was costing $200,000 a year. Sources 
conflict on the timing and amount 
General Motors paid for the horn rights. 
One source said $143,000, while the 
August 1913 issue of The Auburn 
Alumnus reported the rights were sold 
“a few days ago for the large sum of 
$600,000. Auburn is justly proud of him, 
and his friends believe that he is second 
only to the wizard, Edison, as an 
inventive genius.” 

In 1912—either in the spring or 
August, depending on which record is 
correct—Edison appointed Hutch his 
chief engineer. A 1912 publication said 
he was chief engineer of the Edison 
Laboratory, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., and 
the Edison Storage Battery Co. “He is 
responsible,” it continued, “for the 
complete development of various new 
designs and changes in design from the 
theoretical stage to the completed model 
and drawings for the manufacturing, and 
owns the exclusive sales right of this 
battery for all government purposes of 
all nations.” 

Hutch made various changes in an 
attempt to organize the Edison lab where 
little organization existed before. He 
installed a time clock, making the first 
time card out for Edison, and put in a 
Klaxon horn for calling men in from the 
yards when needed. He tried to impose 
security measures and streamline the 
staff, suggesting removal of some 
workers and merit raises for others. 
When he asked Edison to let the men 
off at noon on Christmas Eve so they 
could buy presents, Edison said, “This 
is a mere excuse. We could shut down 
at 4 p.m.” 

Like Edison, Hutch was a workaholic. 
They had contests to see who could stay 
up the longest. In a 1929 interview 
Hutch, who slept only three or four hours 
a day, echoed what had long been a 
philosophy of Edison’s. “No individual,” 
Hutch said, “needs more than five hours 
sleep daily; many need only three or 
four. People require a great deal of sleep 
because they have accustomed them- 
selves to long hours of rest. They could 
without harm to themselves train their 
minds and bodies to very much less. I 
think it is laziness and waste to spend 
one-third of one’s life in bed.” 

Although Hutch spent late-night hours 
on inventions with Edison, the Auburn 
alumnus still found time to stay involved 
with his alma mater. When API held its 
first homecoming in June 1913, Hutch 
was there. One of the highlights of the 
celebration was when Hutch presented 
President Thach with a wireless station, 
a two-and-one-half kilowatt machine 
claimed at the time to be “the most 
powerful station owned by any technical 
school in the world.” The first message 
sent from the new station read: “Mr. 
Thos, A. Edison, Orange, NJ.: This 
Wireless message formally christens the 
two-and-a-half kilowatt wireless appara- 
tus which I have this day presented to 
the Alabama Polytechnic Institute in 
commemoration of the first home- 
coming of the alumni. The president, the 
faculty, the alumni, and the student body 
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join with me in expressing love and 
esteem to the father of electric devel- 
opment. Miller Reese Hutchison.” 

The wireless station was used by the 
mechanical and electrical engineering 
department, and the next year the first 
course in wireless telegraphy ever 
offered in the South was. taught at 
Auburn. Through the years, the broad- 
casting station expanded and, with the 
addition of other equipment, developed 
into radio station WAPI, which later 
moved to Birmingham and is on the air 
today. 

Hutch’s dedication to Auburn didn’t 
stop with his wireless operation. He 
completed a pledge toward the Gym- 
nasium Fund in 1917 and the same year 
was chosen as an out-of-state vice 
president of the Auburn Alumni 
Association. 

By this time, Hutch had already 
captured a role as assistant to the 
chairman of the prestigious Naval 
Consulting Board, which was formed in 
the fall of 1915 with Edison as chairman. 
Hutch had done considerable behind- 
the-scenes work to encourage Secretary 
of the Navy Josephus Daniels to offer 
Edison the chairmanship. Always the 
salesman, Hutch knew close connec- 
tions with the Navy would increase the 
Edison battery sales. Besides, the Naval 
board badly needed inventive minds to 
advance the country’s weaponry. 

At the first meeting of the board, 
considerable attention was given to the 
fact that deaf Edison presided ably over 
the discussions. Later it was revealed that 
Hutch, a former telegraph operator, had 
used Morse code on Edison’s wrist and 
knee to tap out the conversations at the 
rate of 30 words a minute. 

In 1917 Hutch had formed a company 
bearing his name to act as sole distrib- 
utor of Edison batteries worldwide. He 
had entrenched himself in the life of his 
idol, Edison, and had hopes to become 
heir to Edison’s laboratory. But that plan 
didn’t suit Edison’s wife, Mina, who was 
determined to see her favorite son 
Charles assume control. After years of 


motherly maneuvering, Charles, an 
alcoholic, assumed increasing responsi- 
bilities in his father’s enterprise. By 1918 
he was chairman of the board. Hutch, 
sensing his future at the lab, resigned 
all his duties. 


Hutch resold his rights as battery 
distributor to the Edison Company and 
devoted his time to government service. 
Still active with the Naval Consulting 
Board, he became that body's assistant 
to the president and an operative in 
Naval intelligence for the duration of the 
first World War. 

From 1919 on he operated his own 
laboratory; acted as an industrial engi- 
neer; and operated a variety of compa- 
nies, including acting as president and 
director of Moto Vita Corp. and Rock 
Asphalt, Inc. In a 1929 interview he was, 
among his many other distinctions, 
identified as a financier in New York City, 
a “Wall Street power.” Apparently, he 
would work on Wall Street until 5, and 
then return to his home, “Colonia,” in 
Orange, NJ., to work on his inventions 
in his third-floor laboratory. 


Hutch took a key role in New York 
functions and, in 1920, was vice pres- 
ident of the New York Auburn Club. Ever 
concerned about Auburn, he wrote with 
vision to the Alumni Association secre- 
tary on the club’s behalf about educa- 
tional conditions: “It is difficult for 
anyone, more than a thousand miles 
from our alma mater, to render very 
much constructive assistance, because it 
is necessary to be on the spot to properly 
judge as to what should be done and 
how to do it....It is a disgrace to a state 
possessing the wealth of Alabama, to be 
rated forty-fourth in. the per capita 
receipts of higher educational institu- 
tions. This condition will have to be 
corrected before very much headway can 
be made. We feel the Auburn Alumni 
Association should lend its best efforts 
to this end. 


“While we are quite remote from the 
scene of action, we want you to feel we 
are with you in spirit and always ready 


ONE OF A THOUSAND—Figure Number 2 in the above picture was one of more than a 
thousand inventions by alumnus Miller Reese Hutchison. The device, called the massacon 
and produced about 1902, was advertised for use by physicians only “for treating the ears 
of deaf persons by a massaging process which subjects the ear drum and auricular bones 
to rapidly recurring sharp sounds.” 


to be of the slightest assistance in our 
power.” 

In a later letter, published in a 1928 
issue of The Auburn Alumnus, Hutch 
wrote with enthusiasm about API's future 
and congratulated Bradford Knapp in his 
first year as president. He invited the 
Auburn president to visit him at his 
home, saying, “Dr. Thach used to make 
it his Eastern nesting place. May I be 
accorded the same honor by you?” 

Hutch’s career as an inventor didn’t 
end when he left Edison’s lab. In March 
1921 he developed a supercannon which 
would shoot 300 miles. The New York 
Public Ledger said, “It will make Ger- 
many’s Big Bertha look like a toy 
pistol....Every port on both the Atlantic 
and the Pacific come under the benefit 
afforded by the long-range Hutchisons.” 

Other inventions included another 
hearing device, the massacon, and the 
dictograph, which was used by detec- 
tives and for communicating among 
banks. But a Hutchison invention which 
arrived upon the scene the first week 
of 1931 received elaborate media 
attention. He introduced a carbon 
monoxide meter, called the moto-vita, 
which would eliminate deadly fumes, 
increasing airplane efficiency and guard- 
ing against auto exhaust poisoning. 
Hutch claimed it would save the nation 
$1 billion a year in fuel. 

The development came as a result of 
Hutch’s determination to make airplanes 
safer following the death in 1928 of his 
son, Harold, in an airplane crash. (He 
and his wife, Martha Pomeroy, whom he 
had married in 1901, had three other 
sons.) The year of his moto-vita inven- 
tion, however, was marred by another 
death, that of Edison, who died on 
October 18, 1931. Two days before he 
died, Hutch had called Mina with a 
request: “Might I please have just one 
more look at him, because I worship 
him.” Edison had already drifted into a 
coma, and Mina refused. 

Thirteen years later, when Hutch died 
on February 16, 1944, a life ended that 
had gleaned much from the genius 
Edison. But Hutch had always enjoyed 
his work and kept a deep hold on his 
Southern roots and his love of Auburn. 
In a 1929 interview he had claimed that 
“there are no people anywhere finer than 
Southern folks.” He had also said, “I am 
quite happy in my work...working along 
several lines at once, invention, devel- 
opment, and finance....1 think I was born 
to be an inventor.” 


AUTHOR'S NOTE: The following are 
among the sources used to compile this 
story: Auburn Alumni Quarterly, The 
Auburn Alumnus, The Montgomery 
Advertiser, The New York Times, and A 
Streak of Luck by Robert Conot. 


Penaskovic’s Formula 
A Careful Mix of 


Religion and Teaching 


By Rita Treutel "91 
E office, you don’t expect to be 
greeted by the professor walk- 


ing around in his socks. Nor do you 
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ntering a college professor's 


expect to find the professor’s daughter 
taking her afternoon nap on the floor 
of the office. 

If you entered the office of Richard 
Penaskovic, however, that wouldn’t be 
so unusual. If it’s raining outside, his 
shoes will be drying beside his desk; 
and if it’s the day his daughter accom- 
panies him to work, she'll probably take 
a nap in the afternoon. 

Dr. Penaskovic came to Auburn as 
head of the Department of Religion in 
1984. The road that brought him to 
Auburn is, perhaps, as unusual as his 
office protocol. The New Jersey native 
received his first degree, in philosophy, 
from St. Hyacinth College in Grand Bay, 
Mass., a small school run by the Fran- 
ciscan Order of the Catholic Church. He 
traveled to Austria next, where he 
studied theology at the University of 
Innsbruck for a semester. After leaving 
Innsbruck, he attended the University of 
Wuerzburg and received his master’s 
degree in theology. 

Opting to stay in Germany to finish 
his studies, Dr. Penaskovic went to the 


Dr. Penaskovic faces differences in 
opinions from outside his classes as well. 
“Some people don’t think you can teach 
religion in an academic way,” he says, 
“but I think that is the only way to teach 
it. Otherwise, you're guilty of 


“brainwashing.” 


To teach religion in an academic way, 
Dr. Penaskovic uses methodology and 
information from almost every other 
field in the humanities. “In religious 
studies you don’t have one method,” he 
says. “You use history. You use psychol- 
ogy. You draw in sociological concepts 
and some anthropology. You may deal 
with literature.” 

He uses these varying methods in his 
classes on the history of Christianity, 
spirituality, and world religions. In his 
world religion classes, the varying 
methods are necessary because the class 
focuses on several aspects of each 
religion. “TIl focus in on the major world 
religions,” he explains. “I like to situate 
these religions in time and space. TIl 
typically hand out a map of the country 
or region and then talk about the 


WHAT COUNTS MOST IN LIFE—Ask Richard Penaskovic the definition of religion and his 
response is “the study of what counts most in life.” The head of the Department of Religion 
faces the unique classroom challenge of teaching religion without imposing beliefs on his 
students. —Photo by Rita Treutel 


University of Munich, where he received 
his Ph.D. in theology. Along the way, he 
learned to speak German, French, Greek, 


religion. I like to speak about the land 
and the people and the language of the 
country. If the religion has a particular 


Hebrew, Latin, Spanish, and some 
Yiddish and Dutch. 

Returning to the U.S. in 1973 and 
opening an office in New York, he 
practiced hypnotherapy, which he had 
studied at Wuerzburg. He helped people 
who wished to lose weight or stop 
smoking. He also spent time working 
as an insurance salesman. 

After a year of hypnotherapy and 
insurance sales, Dr. Penaskovic began 
teaching at the College of Saint Rose in 
Albany, N.Y. He taught at this college 
for 10 years, and in 1984, he answered 
an advertisement in the Chronicle of 
Higher Education about a position at 
Auburn. His application was accepted, 
and Dr. Penaskovic moved south. 

Six years after that move, he says, “It 
was an adjustment to move to a small 
town, and I had never been to the South 
before. I had been living in larger cities. 
I’m basically a city boy, but I kind of 
like the small town. It’s a great place 
to raise kids.” The “kids” Dr. Penaskovic 
and his wife, Nancy, are rearing in 
Auburn are Mark, 14; Kenan, 12; and 
Nadine, 10, who accompanied her father 
to the office. 

Sitting in a rocking chair in the library 
of the office—a reminder that it’s not 
a typical professor's cubbyhole—Dr. 
Penaskovic tells how he came to study 
religion. “I'd always been interested in 
ideas. I'm not very practical. I don’t like 
to do plumbing and practical tasks 
around the house. But I like books, and 
I like the intellectual life. 1 find it very 
satisfying and very appealing to study 
questions that are important in life. And 
I found that I was good at it.” 

Dr. Penaskovic’s definition of the 
discipline of religion reflects his interest 
in important questions of life. He defines 
religion as “the study of what counts 
most in life.” Obviously, not everyone 
attending a class associated with reli- 
gions will have this same definition or 
the same expectations of the class. He 
feels, however, that most students are 
“pleasantly surprised. They expect some 
old fuddy-duddy to mouth these plat- 
itudes, and so I kind of blow their 
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minds.” Dr. Penaskovic blows the minds 
of these students because his policies 
in the classroom are as atypical as his 
practices in the office. 

He views the relationship between 
teacher and student in an innovative 
manner. He defines a university as 
“consisting only of students, some of 
whom happen to have degrees.” As he 
views himself as an active participant in 
the learning, as well as the teaching 
process, he encourages students to 
evaluate his classes four weeks into the 
course. 

“I tell students to take out pencil and 
paper and evaluate the course in a very 
freewheeling kind of way,” he says, “and 
not only evaluate the course, but 
evaluate their involvement in the course. 
Have they done the reading? Have the 
wheels started turning in their heads? 
Has the course proved to be what they 
thought? Can they make suggestions for 
improvement? Now, most professors 
wait until the end of the course to get 
the course evaluated. What good is it 
then? The next time around, you have 
a different class of students with different 
needs.” From these evaluations, Dr. 
Penaskovic determines what adjust- 
ments need to be made in the class while 
there is still time to make it an optimal 
learning situation. 

The concept of different classes having 
different needs is the foundation of Dr. 
Penaskovic’s teaching philosophy. He 
believes that “every class has a person 
ality, and it takes a while for that 
personality to emerge.” In order to help 
that emergence, Dr. Penaskovic puts 
extra effort into making students feel 
welcome in his classes. “No matter how 
many students there are in a class,” he 
says, “I'll know their names, and if I meet 
them in the hall, I'll speak to them so 
that they have a sense that I care about 
them.” 

Another method Dr. Penaskovic uses 
in his classes to help students feel 
comfortable is his “smile and pass rule.” 
He explains, “If 1 call on them by name, 


and they don’t know the answer, they 
can smile, and I'll go on to someone 
else. This keeps their ego intact, and they 
don’t feel like they're put on the spot.” 

Once the personality of the class has 
emerged, Dr. Penaskovic says the teacher 
must “play to that personality. You must 
wear different hats as a teacher. Some- 
times you have to be authoritarian. 
Sometimes you play the disciplinarian. 
And sometimes you take the role of the 
democratic leader who tries to achieve 
a consensus in the group.” 

Because each class has a different 
personality, it is necessary to vary the 
assignments to fit the class. Dr. Penas- 
kovic has students keep journals, write 
term papers, present book reviews, or 
participate in class projects. He relates 
the story of one project. “In a class on 
morality, the students participated in an 
exercise called ‘Reaction to Kindness.’ 
I had students go out to the mall, and 
I gave them two dollars worth of nickels. 
Their job was to give people a nickel. 
Some people at the mall didn’t want to 
take the nickel. Others wanted more than 
one nickel. Some people bounced the 
nickel on the sidewalk to see if it was 
real.” Dr. Penaskovic uses exercises like 
this one to ensure that students actively 
learn “rather than sitting there passively 
taking notes.” 

Because he encourages students to be 
open and active in his classes, the 
students are free to express differing 
views on the subject matter. He realizes 
that discrepancies will occur among the 
students’ views, and he is ready to deal 
with these in class. “Sometimes people 
have an opinion that they hold very 
dearly and are not willing to part with,” 
he explains. “I realize where these 
students are coming-from, and I think 
my job is to raise questions in their 
minds that there may be something they 
haven't thought about, and maybe it isn’t 
as simple as they think. I may try showing 
them how deep or complex the issue 
is, and that we can’t always be as sure 
as we think about some things.” 
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founder, I'll talk about the founder. I try 
to draw a whole perspective so that the 
religion fits in with the culture.” 

Because religion is a part of culture, 
Dr. Penaskovic feels that teaching the 
subject in public schools would be 
feasible. “I think this dicipline is 
important to the extent that it helps you 
understand your world,” he says. “Look 
how important religion is in today’s 
news. Look how important it was to 
understanding the crisis in Iran. Look 
how important it is for understanding 
the conflict in Northern Ireland between 
Protestants and Catholics. Look at it in 
this country for understanding people’s 
views on abortion. 

“I think it can be taught at the 
secondary as well as elementary level 
just like it is in college,” he adds. “You 
just have to be sure that the people who 
teach it aren’t going to try to push their 
own opinions on other people.” 

Dr. Penaskovic has recorded many of 
these ideas about teaching and the field 
of religion. His works have appeared in 
such journals as Augustinian Studies, 
Louvain Studies, The Heythrop Journal, 
The Ecumenist, Horizons, Theological 
Studies, and many others. 

As well as having scholarly articles on 
the philosophy and methodology of 
teaching religion published, he has 
published several articles and a book on 
John Henry Newman, an Anglican priest 
who became a Roman Catholic in 1845. 
He is an authority on Newman and has 
also done studies on the Catholic saint, 
Augustine, and the move towards unity 
within the different Christian religions 
called ecumenism. 

Although Dr. Penaskovic keeps him- 
self busy with writing and teaching, he 
devotes much time to the administration 
of the department and hopes to expand 
it. Currently, he and Dr. James Dawsey 
serve as full-time professors. “I'd like to 
get two or three professors from other 
religions,” he says. “We're getting a rabbi 
in the fall, part-time, to teach an 
introduction to Judaism. We will have 
Charles Curran, the Goodwin-Philpott 
Eminent Scholar in Religion, in the fall, 


and he'll be working in the area of 
theological ethics, in which he’s inter- 
nationally known. The field of religion 
is so wide that it’s hard for a few people 
to handle the whole thing.” 

Dr. Penaskovic doesn’t mind the hard 
work that goes with his position. 
Considering his attitudes towards teach- 
ing and studying ideas, it is not surprising 
that he likes his job. “My philosophy is 
to find something that works and stick 
with it. Teaching works for me,” he says. 
“They're paying me to do something I 
would enjoy doing even if I weren't 
getting paid. If you enjoy what you're 
doing, then it’s not work. Teaching for 
me is like playing.” 

Considering the rising importance of 
religion in world politics, ideas for 
enlarging the Department of Religion, 
and Dr. Penaskovic’s philosophy of 
sticking with it, the future of the small 
department on the eighth floor of Haley 
Center is bright. Perhaps Dr. Penaskovic 
will get two or three new professors— 
and maybe even another rocking chair 
for the library. No matter how large the 
department becomes, however, the 
innovative ideas, concerns, and hard 
work of Dr. Penaskovic will ensure 
students an open and unusual learning 
experience. 


Barth Sets Hectic 
Pace as a Lowder 
Eminent Scholar 


By Jason Sanford ’92 
ast year, James R. Barth would 
L have been astonished to be told 
that his new position at Auburn 
could be more time consuming than his 
job then. As the chief economist for the 
Federal Office of Thrift Supervision, Dr. 
Barth put in long hours in Washington 
trying to organize the savings and loan 
bail-out. Now, as the Lowder Eminent 
Scholar in Finance, the setting has 
changed, but not the amount of work. 
“Typically, I come to work before 


eight o'clock, and stay ’til late at night,” 
says Dr. Barth. “I work six or seven days 
a week, and even that does not seem 
like enough time to get everything I need 
to do accomplished.” ` 

While some people might exaggerate 
the amount of work that they do, Dr. 
Barth certainly does not. Just prior to the 
Alumnewsinterview, he wound up a five- 
hour conference call. The interview was 
then interrupted several times by other 
business, including calls from Forbes 
magazine and the National Bank of 
Switzerland, and Dr. Barth had to make 
a call to get some information from 
Washington for his upcoming Congres- 
sional appearance. All of this, when 
added to trying to finish a book and 
teaching classes, leaves him pulling long 
hours. 

While some people would complain, 
Dr. Barth thinks nothing about it. “While 
on the telephone this morning, I set the 
phone down for a minute near lunch- 
time, ran over to the breakroom, got 
some crackers and coffee, and rejoined 
the conversation without missing 
anything.” 

His former job prepared him for living 
at this hectic pace. It was at this job that 
Dr. Barth had an up-close look at the 
politics and mistakes that resulted in the 
savings and loan scandal. To him, the 
responsibility for the financial crisis falls 
on one head—the government's. 

“The reason for the scandal,” said Dr. 
Barth, “was lack of government regula- 
tion of the thrift industry. During the ’80s, 
savings and loans were deregulated, 
allowing them to invest their depositors’ 
money on a wider range of risky 
activities. At the same time, the govern- 
ment failed to close those institutions 
that ran out of capital. All of this allowed 
the savings and loans to gamble with 
federally-insured deposits, without 
risking much of their own money.” 

With the cost of the savings and loan 
bail-out now figured to be $2,000 for 
every American household, and still 
rising, some people are saying that the 
government should not spend the 
taxpayers’ money to pay for the fraud 
and mistakes of the thrift operators. But 
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to Dr. Barth, the government must pay 
for the financial fiasco. 

“The federal government made a 
commitment to protect individual 
depositors, and this commitment must 
be followed through. No one should 
worry about money that they have 
deposited in a savings and loan—it is 
protected. What the government needs 
to doto prevent something like this from 
happening again is to get rid of the 
unhealthy thrifts, make the savings and 
loan operators put more of their personal 
money into capital, and regulate the 
industry much more heavily.” 

As one of those who originally 
predicted the savings and loan crisis, Dr. 
Barth has testified before Congress 
several times on the thrift industry. Now, 
he is studying the banking system, and 
together with two other scholars from 
Stanford University and the Brookings 
Institute, evaluating the solvency of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. (FDIC) 
for a study he will present to the House 
Banking Committee in September. This 
study follows the collapse of the FDIC's 
opposite number in the savings and loan 
industry, the Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corp. (FSLIC). 

“The banking industry today is at the 
point of the thrift industry five or six 
years ago.” Dr. Barth said. “Some banks 
are under stress because of lack of funds, 
and what happened to the savings and 
loan industry could happen to the 
banking industry. A lot of commercial 
banks have failed, and many more will 
fail. There is a very good chance that 
the FDIC reserves are inadequate, and 
could follow in the path of the FSLIC, 
unless action is taken immediately. The 
depositors would not have to worry, but 
the taxpayers might be stuck with the 
bill again. 

“The problems with the savings and 
loans and the banking industry have 
been building for years, but only recently 
has the matter been brought to the 
public’s attention. In order to avoid 
taxpayer protest, the government is 
spreading out payments for the thrift 
bail-out over the coming years, instead 
of paying for it right now. As a result, 
the amount of the bail-out will be much 
higher. The American public will be 
paying well into the next century.” 

Dr. Barth’s knowledge of the thrift and 
banking industry results from his long 
association with both types of financial 
institutions. He received his Ph.D. from 
Ohio State University with his disserta- 
tion supported by a fellowship from the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland. He 
has taught economics at George 
Washington University, been a visiting 
scholar at both the Congressional Budget 
Office and the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Atlanta, and before his job as chief 
economist for the Office of Thrift 
Management, he served as chief econ- 
omist for the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board. 

While many people would be satisfied 
with such a career, Dr. Barth found 
something lacking. The Eminent Scholar 
position at Auburn offered him a new 
challenge, so together with his wife and 
daughter, he moved to the Plains in order 
to once again teach and work in research. 

“I really wanted to get back into 
teaching,” he says. “I originally came 
from teaching and wanted to return. As 


a result, when Auburn offered me this 
job, I jumped at it.” 

Dr. Barth teaches courses in financial 
markets and institutes at both the 
undergraduate and graduate levels. His 
experience enables him to give the best 
of both worlds to his students: the basic 
business principles that one can only 
learn in school, combined with the real- 
life financial knowledge he gained in 
Washington and elsewhere. 

“Students must be taught the funda- 
mental principles of business,” Dr. Barth 
says, “but they must also be exposed 
to new ideas. Without this variety in 
courses—this combination of the old 
and new—today’s students would be 
unprepared for the real financial world.” 

When he’s not teaching, Dr. Barth is 
hard at work trying to help Auburn's 
young Finance Department grow. This 
effort includes bringing recognition to 
the program through interviews, such as 
on ABC television’s “Nightline,” writing 
articles and books, or helping to organ- 
ize events such as the regional confer- 
ence that the university recently held on 
emerging issues for financial institutions 
in the 1990s. The conference brought 
some of the nation’s top banking and 
financial figures to Auburn for discus- 
sions on the industry's future. 

“Auburn's College of Business is 
growing,” said Dr. Barth, “and it must 
continue to adapt to a changing world. 
The faculty must work to stay current 
on financial situations in order to best 
serve the students and the university. 
While this may be time consuming, it 
is very important.” 


Where to Live is 
An Important 
Student Decision 


By Lisa Wolfe ’91 

ny freshman entering Auburn 
A faces a daunting list of deci- 

sions: what classes to take, 
what major to choose, whether to join 
a fraternity or sorority or remain inde- 
pendent, what campus organizations to 
join—the possibilities seem endless. Yet 
another concern for every freshman is 
the question of housing. A student can 
live on campus in traditional residence 
halls or in apartment complexes. Then 
again, he or she could decide to live 
off campus, where the choices multiply; 
there are apartment complexes, condos, 
trailers, private dorms, and fraternity 
houses to pick from. 

On-campus living is the traditional 
choice, probably what most people think 
of when they picture a student setting 
off for college. Presently about 3,400 of 
the approximately 21,000 Auburn stu- 
dents opt to live on the university 
campus each fall quarter, according to 
Gail Haynes McCullers ‘61, director of 
the Department of Housing and Resi- 
dence Life at Auburn. The university has 
21 residence halls and two apartment 
complexes to accommodate those 
students who choose to live on campus 
(and the Board of Trustees is presently 
considering the possibility of building 
three new residence halls designed to 
house between five and six hundred 
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people total.) The residence halls are 
clustered in two areas called the Hill and 
the Quad, each containing 10 halls. The 
remaining hall, Noble, stands by itself 
on the other side of campus. In addition, 
two apartment complexes, Caroline 
Draughon Village (CDV) and Caroline 
Draughon Village Extension (CDV 
Extension), together house approxi- 
mately 1,250 students. 

Mrs. McCullers says that students 
choose to live on campus for several 
reasons. “Parents and students like the 
idea of living on campus because of the 
safety factor, the proximity to classes, and 
because of tradition—maybe their 
mother or father or grandparents lived 
on campus, so they want to, too.” 

Bill Treutel, a graduate student in 
history who lived on campus in the now 
defunct Magnolia. Hall (affectionately 
known as Mag) during his freshman year, 
adds another reason to live on campus. 
Looking back, he says, “the best thing 
about living in Mag was that I met people 
right there on the hall. I’m still friends 
with some of them. I would definitely 
recommend living in a dorm to an 
incoming freshman, because you're 
forced to meet people, which isn’t the 
case if you live off campus.” 

One way that the housing office 
encourages students to meet is by 
planning special events in association 
with the Residence Hall Association 
(RHA), a student-run organization. 
According to Mrs. McCullers, the RHA 
plans “picnics, play days, special events, 
and those sorts of things for the stu- 
dents.” The housing office has also 
devised a series of programs for the 
students that are all centered around “the 
six dimensions of wellness,” says Mrs. 
McCullers. “The dimensions are: social, 
vocational, emotional, intellectual, 
physical, and spiritual. For example, in 
the physical dimension, we might offer 
aerobics or self-defense classes. In the 
social realm, we'll have parties and get- 
togethers. For the vocational area, we 
might have somebody come from the 
Student Development Office and talk 
about career choices.” Mrs. McCullers 
adds that the housing office also presents 
“a lot of programs about health and 
safety, for example about acquaintance 
rape, drug abuse, or alcohol abuse.” 

David Miller, a junior from South 
Dakota majoring in finance, found, as 
Bill did, that dorm life offered a valuable 
Opportunity to meet other students. “It 
was a good chance to get to know 
people, since I didn’t know a soul in 
Auburn.” David enjoyed being close to 
his classes and campus events as well. 
“Since I didn’t have a car my freshman 
year, living on campus was a definite 
advantage.” 

Donna Sampler is a junior majoring 
in psychology who lived in an off- 
campus private dorm during her fresh- 
man year. She says that “it was more like 
living in a big house than living in a 
dorm. I think it was more conducive to 
friendship than living in an apartment. 
I live in an apartment now, but I'm glad 
that I lived in a dorm first because 1 
wasn’t isolated from other students.” 

Mrs. McCullers cites another advan- 
tage to living on campus—safety. “The 
Auburn University Police Department is 
a big help to us, because their security 
monitors check all of the residence hall 
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doors several times a night to make sure 
they're locked, and they also patrol the 
residence hall areas several times on 
foot. We also have combination locks 
on all the doors, lock the outside doors 
in the late afternoon, and have people 
at the front desks to monitor and greet 
guests.” 

Although residence hall life has its 
advantages, it seems to have drawbacks 
as well, the most often cited being the 
rules and restrictions that must be 
followed on a residence hall. David says, 
“I always felt like Mom was watching. 
We could only have girls in our rooms 
at certain times. I lived in Noble, which 
has a male wing and a female wing, and 
I enjoyed it, but I would have liked to 
live on a coed hall.” Bill says that he, 
too, felt restricted while living on 
campus, particularly by the visitation 
tules. He also feels that the campus-wide 
restriction on alcohol “probably put a 
damper on get-togethers.” 

Jason Sanford, a sophomore majoring 
in marine biology, chose not to live on 
campus his freshman year because he 
felt the restrictions were too stringent. 
“I wanted more freedom than it seems 
like you're able to have on campus. I 
just didn’t like the idea of having to 
follow all of the rules they have in the 
residence halls, like the visitation rules.” 
Although many students voice similar 
complaints about the campus’ conser- 
vative attitude towards coed living, Mrs. 
McCullers gives a short answer when 
asked if the university would consider 
the possibility of coed residence halls— 
“No!” 

Donna didn’t mind the rules and 
regulations so much, but found the lack 
of privacy a major drawback to dorm life. 
“Everyone on the hall always either knew 
exactly what was going on in your life 
or thought they knew, which is worse,” 
she says. Jason, too, cited the lack of 
privacy as a factor in his decision to live 
off campus. “You have to live in such 
close contact with people on campus. 
You share a bedroom with a roommate 
and you have community showers and 
bathrooms. I wanted more room and 
privacy than that.” 

Because of the desire for more 
personal freedom and privacy, most 
students eventually move off campus as 
they get older. Mrs. McCullers says 
students “generally move off campus 
sometime around their sophomore year, 
unless they're involved with a sorority 
or on-campus organization such as the 
Residence Hall Association—then they 
want to stay the whole four years.” 

Those students who have decided to 
live off campus are spread all over 
Auburn, in apartment complexes, con- 
dos, trailer parks, houses, garage apart- 
ments, and fraternity houses. David 
and Bill both eventually moved off 
campus to live with their fraternities. 
David, who now lives in an apartment, 
found that living in a fraternity house 
was “similar to a dorm, but you're good 
friends with everyone there, and you get 
even closer as you live with them.” Bill, 
who lived in a fraternity house for three 
years, agrees with David, saying “it was 
nice to’ live with people you already 
knew. And there was always something 
going on at the fraternity—you always 
had something to do.” 

Donna moved off campus to an 


apartment during her sophomore year. 
Although she experienced some prob- 
lems with her realtor, she says, “apart- 
ment life in general has been great. I've 
had really good luck choosing my 
roommates, and I think that has a lot 
to do with it. Of course some of the 
conveniences of dorm life are gone— 
you may not have easy access to a washer 
and dryer, for example—but I really like 
living on my own.” 

David, too, likes living in an apart- 
ment. “It’s great to have my own 
bedroom; I have more privacy. And I 
definitely have more freedom living 
here. It’s somewhat more expensive than 
living on campus, and I’m not as close 
to everything as I was, but it’s worth it.” 

Bill, David, and Donna all agree that 
living off campus entails more respon- 
sibility than living on campus, because 
they must be sure to pay their bills on 
time every month. Says Bill, “You 
definitely have to take less responsibility 
fiscally if you live where all of your 
expenses are paid at the beginning of 
the quarter.” But Donna feels that “the 
average 18-year-old with some respon- 
sibility could handle it—it really just 
depends on the individual.” Jason, who 
has lived off campus since he started 
school, says that he has experienced no 
financial difficulties. “I think that as long 
as you're careful with your money you 
won't have any problems.” 

And as long as a student knows what 
he or she wants out of the college 
experience, choosing between life on 
and off campus may be somewhat easier. 
For those who value tradition and close 
contact with other students and campus 
events, campus living is likely to be just 
the right choice. And for those who need 
privacy, independence, and freedom, 
off-campus living is an appealing 
alternative. 


Sims Dreams of 
Freeways Freed 
Of Traffic Jams 


By Chip Jacobs 
Reprinted from the Los Angeles 


Business Journal 
a missile command center 


N near Little Rock, Ark., Air Force 


lst Lt. Jim Sims ‘66 had plenty of time 
to ponder life after the military. ; 

His job as a launch-control officer for 
the Titan II strategic missile meant 24- 
hour shifts in a small room filled with 
the non-stop drone of electronic gadge- 
try. Books were about the only things 
to break the monotony. In that concrete- 
reinforced space Lt. Sims would put his 
feet up on the console and devour what 
he says were the classics of urban affairs, 
like Ann Jacobs’ The Death and Life of 
American Cities. Sometime around 1970 
he knew he was hooked. 

Twenty years later, Mr. Sims stares 
intensely out the third-floor window of 
his Mid-Wilshire (Los Angeles) office. He 
gazes down at the dizzying waves of cars 
streaming through the city under the 
smog. Mr. Sims, half a year into his 
presidency at Commuter Transportation 
Services, Inc., says “the problem”—his 


estled 30 feet underground in 


problem—is simple. “There’s just too 
many cars trying to use too few square 
yards of road,” he says in a muted, Jimmy 
Carter-like drawl. 

Alabama native Mr. Sims measures his 
words carefully, like a politician at an 
unfamiliar campaign stop. But he isn’t 
afraid to say some unpopular things, 
chiding the Southern California Rapid 
Transit District for its “siege mentality” 
on a metro rail system. 

He is obsessed, he says, with putting 
a dent in the Southern California 
congestion and smog, which have 
transformed the region’s freeway system 
from the envy of the world into an object 
of daily frustration and disdain for 
millions of commuters. His job, in a 
sense, is to make Southern Californians 
drive together. 

In that quest, Mr. Sims may have found 
a home. Commuter Transportation 
Services (CTS)—formerly known as 
Commuter Computer—was founded 15 
years ago, and is the nation’s first and 
largest non-profit organization dedicated 
to one goal: encouraging the use of 
commuter alternatives to break traffic 
gridlock. Since 1974, CTS has placed 
340,000 Southern California commuters 
at nearly 1,700 businesses into rideshar- 
ing arrangements. In the process, CTS 
has prevented 160 million pounds of 
pollutants from soiling the air, reduced 
2.8 billion rush-hour miles, conserved 
155 million gallons of gas, and saved 
$800 million in transportation costs, Mr. 
Sims says. 

But “the problem” is still there and 
it’s getting worse. What was little more 
than a doom-and-gloom prediction of 
traffic meltdown a decade ago has 
become a very real crisis, threatening not 
only Southern California’s independent 
lifestyle but the economic vitality of the 
region. Quirky notions of car pooling, 
once a fading symbol of the oil crisis, 
have now re-entered the transportation 
lexicon full throttle. 

But the numbers themselves are still 
hard to fathom, even for Mr. Sims. Almost 
10 million registered vehicles compete 
for the same share of the road in 
California today, a 23 percent increase — 
since 1979. The number of licensed 
drivers has also grown, from eight 
million to nearly nine million since 1984. 
Indeed, five percent of every motor 
vehicle mile traveled in the U.S. is logged 
in California. ; 

Experts warn if the transportation 
system isn’t fixed through ridesharing 
efforts, road and highway expansion, and 
public transit by 2010, Southern Califor- 
nia commuters will face: a 70 percent 
increase in the number of miles driven 
daily (376 million), a 500 percent 
increase in the time they spend waiting 
for delays (32 minutes an average trip), 
a 50 percent drop in the average speed 
(19 mph for all trips), and a fivefold jump 
in the number of congested highway 
miles. The bottom line of the problem 
is evident. Gridlock in 1989 cost Los 
Angeles County businesses $3 billion in 
wasted employee time, according to the 
Southern California Association of 
Governments. 

“My greatest challenge is providing 
services and education to 8,000 Souther 
California work sites with a staff of 100 
and a budget of $6.5 million,” Mr. Sims 
asserts. “Two years ago I would have said 
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it was convincing people to rideshare, 
telecommute, or use variable work 
hours. Ridesharing wasn’t considered a 
bottom line issue, it was more a good 
neighbor, motherhood, and apple pie 
thing. That’s changed.” 

But Mr. Sims gloesn’t point a finger. 
Eliminating gridlock Southern California 
style, a problem that has confounded 
politicians and planners from Sacra- 
mento to Washington, D.C., is a “how” 
question for Mr. Sims. And ridesharing 
alternatives—like car pooling and van 
pooling—could present themselves as 
“the only game in town,” Mr. Sims warns, 
if a 20-year, $18.5 billion transportation 
improvement package isn’t passed by 
state voters later this year. 

“Look,” he says quietly. “We have one 
hell of a robust economy out here, with 
a lot of job migration, coupled with anti- 
tax sentiment. We haven't done nearly 
enough to upgrade our system, but there 
isn’t any individual villain.” 

Mr. Sims, a self-confessed -“non- 
number” person in a field brimming 
with statistics, does quote one remarka- 
ble figure. If Southern California com- 
muters increased the average number of 
persons in every vehicle from its present 
1.17 to 1.25, traffic on the freeways would 
be pared by 20 percent. That would put 
the same number of cars on the road 
as there were in the late 1960s. To 
accomplish that, Southern California 
drivers would only need to car pool, van 
pool, work from home, or use flexible 
hours one day a week. 

A major step toward that end was taken 
in July 1988, when the South Coast Air 
Quality Management District (AQMD) 


approved a landmark ridesharing rule, 
known as Regulation 15. It has, according 
to Mr. Sims, catapulted the idea of 
tidesharing from the theoretical to the 


mandatory plane. Some 4,500 businesses ` 


with 200 or more employees have been 
told to submit “trip reduction plans” 
during the last two years by the AQMD, 
and the word is coming down to 
companies with 100 to 199 workers this 
year. To put some teeth behind enforce- 
ment, the AQMD can even threaten fines 
of up to $25,000 and possible criminal 
prosecution should a company fail to 
submit or make a “good faith” effort to 
implement a ridesharing plan. The May 
Co., for example, last year agreed to pay 
$150,000 after failing to turn in a trip 
reduction plan on deadline. 

While Regulation 15 has made some 
businesses cry regulatory foul, it has 
been a boon for Commuter Transpor- 
tation Services. In 1988 alone, CTS, with 
four satellite offices, placed 40,000 
commuters into car and van pools. Said 
one Commuter Transportation planner: 
“Before Regulation 15 we were more of 
a sales organization trying to sell the 
community on ridesharing. But with the 
advent of Regulation 15, we have the 
community and employers looking for 
us.” The regulation has also bred rivalry 
from private companies not constrained 
by the roller-coaster effects of govern- 
ment funding. CTS receives almost half 
its budget from the Los Angeles County 
Transportation Commission and only six 
percent from non-public sources. 

While CTS doesn’t receive “dime one” 
from the businesses it helps, Mr. Sims 
has lofty goals. He wants CTS to capture 
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BATTLING THE GRIDLOCK OF THE ROADWAYS—Jim Sims '66 dedicates his time to 


alleviating the problem of congested highways 
area. As president of Commuter Transportation 
Pooling alternatives. 
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in California’s densely populated Los Angeles 
Services, Inc., he helps match drivers into car 


90 percent of the companies with 500 
or more employees and 70 percent of 
the businesses with 100 to 199 woftkers 
in its service area of Los Angeles, 
Riverside, San Bernardino, and Ventura 
Counties. CTS currently serves 68 
percent of the 500-plus market and 40 
percent of the 100-499 market. 

Mr. Sims was raised in the small 
community of Dog River, just outside 
Mobile. After toying with the idea of 
being a rock musician, he opted instead 
for Auburn, where he received a bache- 
lor’s degree in business administration. 
From 1968 to 1972 he served at an Air 
Force missile site in northern Arkansas. 
When his military term expired, Mr. Sims 
began working on his master’s degree 
in urban and regional planning at 
Auburn, graduating in 1974. While a 
student, he worked part time in the city 
of Montgomery’s Planning Department, 
switching to full-time status in 1973. In 
1976, Mr. Sims and his wife decided to 
move to California, weary of the South’s 
“closed social climate.” They gathered 
up their two-year-old daughter, stuffed 
all their possessions into a U-Haul, and 
made a bee-line for Santa Monica. 

After a rough welcome to California 
with “no friends, job, or place to live,” 
Mr. Sims settled into a successful six- 
year stay at the Southern California 
Association of Governments. He left 
SCAG in 1983, frustrated that long-range 
plans seldom came to fruition, and took 
a job at the Los Angeles County Trans- 
portation Commission (LACTC). He won 
accolades there for helping create “Smart 
Corridors,” an electronic network that 
helps divert traffic off congested free- 


-ways and onto the street. He also 


increased LACTC’s role in cutting smog. 

Mr. Sims went on to become the 
LACTC’s director of transportation 
programs and analysis, where he was 
responsible for doling out millions of 
dollars in federal and state transit funds. 
When the LACTC board chose someone 
else to become executive director of the 
commission over Mr. Sims, he won the 
job at CTS. 

Mr. Sims, while pushing CTS staples 
like ridesharing, has already established 
amore aggressive marketing program for 
the company, welcomed joint efforts 
between CTS and rival consulting outfits, 
and emphasized the concepts of tele- 
commuting—working from home, usu- 
ally via a computer hookup. He's also 
taken a more visible position on national 
and state transportation issues and 
played an active, behind-the-scenes role 
on local transit problems. “I used to be 
a bureaucrat and a very good one,” Mr. 
Sims says. “But now I'm more of an 
entrepreneur in the sense that I’m trying 
to change people’s behavior.” 

Mr. Sims believes that, despite the 
budgetary constraints, he can get a 
running start because CTS has already 
established a solid reputation in the 
private and public sectors. CTS clients 
include Atlantic Richfield, Blue Cross, 
Home Savings, Kaiser Permanente, the 
Disney Studios, UCLA, and the city of 
Los Angeles. 

Typical of CTS’ work—and Regulation 
15 requirements—is the transportation 
program it recently helped develop for 
Allied Signal’s aerospace plant in Tor- 
rance, Calif. An Allied employee, certi- 
fied as the company’s Employee Trans- 


portation Coordinator during a three-day 
course given by CTS, is now in the 
process of signing up ridesharers. Using 
the data compiled by a CTS survey of 
employee work hours, home locations, 
and attitudinal research, the employee 
has gyorked with CTS in creating a 
customized transit program. Matching 
car poolers and van poolers is done 
through Allied’s computer system, which 
is linked to CTS’ huge database in Los 
Angeles. 


Allied Signal, like many Southern 
California companies, is also required to 
offer incentives to employees who 
rideshare. The Torrance plant, for 
example, is giving $20 a month to the 
500 employees who rideshare and the 
220 who van pool. To sweeten the deal, 
the company has designated two parking 
lots for exclusive use by ridesharers. 
Allied is also planning to build showers 
and lockers for those workers who, upon 
CTS’ suggestion, will ride their bikes to 
work and get $30 a month for doing so. 


AU’s SPI Working to 
Help Future Astros 
Keep on Trucking 


By Robyn Hearn ’83 


AU News Bureau 

uburn Space Power Institute 
A (SPI) researchers are design- 
ing and building a truck. That’s 
right, a truck. But before you complain 
to your congressman, consider that the 
truck in question is a utility vehicle for 
use in space. 

SPI Director Frank Rose and other 
researchers are investigating a new space 
propulsion concept called Thermal 
Storage, Advanced Thruster System 
(TSATS), which could be used in close- 
proximity transportation around a space 
station or other orbiting platform. 

“Is basically a truck, a utility vehicle 
capable of a fair amount of thrust that 
could be used to move people, supplies, 
and equipment between and around a 
space shuttle and space station,” Dr. Rose 
said. “In the future, when we send the 
space shuttle up, we won't be able to 
just fly up and dock with the space 
station. We’ll need some sort of a vehicle 
to transport crew members and cargo.” 

TSATS could also play a role in deep- 
space exploration missions, Dr. Rose 
added. Energized with a small amount 
of plutonium, the thruster system could 
propel probes similar to Galileo and 
Voyager. TSATS would allow such 
probes to be more energy efficient and 
maneuverable. 

Under a $45,000 NASA grant, Dr. Rose 
and graduate student Mike Lisano ’90 are 
studying the thermodynamic and 
mechanical characteristics of the new 
design. They plan to eventually construct 
a space-worthy engine prototype. 
Auburn's space truck won't be equipped 
with four-wheel drive, mud flaps, or a 
gun rack; however, its design will be 
much simpler than that of earthbound 
vehicles. The system will likely be a 
cylindrical cannister with rocket nozzles 
anda platform on which to bolt payloads 
or carry passengers, the researchers said. 
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ALUMNALIT 


3 4 3 Jack Whisnant has been elected 
chairman of the board of directors 
of First Bank of Immokallee, Fla. 

Sabert Oglesby, Jr., has been inducted 
into the Alabama Engineering Hall of Fame. 
He is former president of Southern Research 
Institute. 


46-749 Jem Woodham ’46 has 


been elected president of 
the Sculptors Guild, Inc., in New York City. 
She lives in Westport, Conn. 

Ralph Strength °48 retired from the 
Auburn Department of Animal and Dairy 
Sciences on July 1. Prof. Strength taught at 
Auburn since 1961 and was a pioneer 
researcher in the study of cholesterol in meat 
and its relationship to heart disease. 

John H. Thomas, Jr., '48 and his wife, 
Helen Williamson '47, are serving with the 
Southern Baptist Foreign Mission Board in 
Baguio City, Philippines. 

David W. Spurlock '48 is a bond attorney 
for Lange, Simpson, Robinson, and Somer- 
ville in Birmingham. 

Elmer C. Hill 49 of Chattanooga, Tenn., 
has been named Auburn Mechanical Engi- 
neering Outstanding Alumnus of the Year. 
He founded Hilco, Inc., a brokerage firm with 
annual coal sales in excess of $100 million, 
and is a member of the Auburn Alumni 
Engineering Council. 


3 3 Charles R. Sumerlin 

50- 54 ’50 is manager of landing 
and recovery operations at Lockheed Space 
Operation Co. at Kennedy Space Center, Fla. 
He lives in Titusville, Fla. 

George T. Brown '51 of Chelsea is 
president of Industrial Apparatus Sales and 
Service, Inc., in Birmingham. 

Ben M. Alvord °51 has been elected 
senior vice president of Grace Energy Corp. 
in Dallas, where he lives with his wife, 
Barbara. They have one daughter. 

Daniel P. Griswold ’51, DVM, has been 
promoted to vice president of chemotherapy 
and toxicology research at Southern Research 
Institute in Birmingham. 

Carver G. Kennedy ’52 has retired after 
30 years with Thiokol Corp. Space Services. 
His duties included heading Thiokol’s solid 
rocket booster program for the Space Shuttle, 
developing the redesigned solid rocket 
motor, and directing the vehicle assembly 
building operations. 

Stanley P. Wilson '53 of Andalusia has 
been named executive vice president of the 
Council for Agricultural Science and 
Technology. 

Allen Hamilton ’54 has been elected a 
director of the Alabama Association of 
Professional Insurance Agents. He lives in 
Decatur. 


55-759 Richard A. Haury '55 


has been appointed div- 
ision director ofair and marine transportation 
for Greiner Engineering, Inc., in Denver. 

Terry A. Kirkley '57 of Houston has 
retired as president of Exxon Coal and 
Minerals Co. after more than 30 years of 
service with Exxon. He is a director of the 
Auburn University Foundation. 

J. Frank Travis '59 has been named vice 
president of Ingersoll-Rand, which is based 
in Woodcliff Lake, NJ. He also remains 
president of the company’s Air Compressor 
Group in Charlotte, N.C. 

Ray Scott '59, founder of the Bass Angler 
Sportman Society, has received the Marketer 
of the Year award from the Sales and 
Marketing Executives of Montgomery. 


, 61 Don E. Butts was appointed 
director of support services at the 
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SAX SERENADE—Dave Edwards ’61 and the rest of the Auburn Knights alumni made beautiful 
music together during their return to Auburn for the band’s 60th anniversary celebration recently. 
—Photo by Mike Jernigan 


J.S. Tarwater Developmental Center in 
Wetumpka in May after retiring from the Army 
with 25 years of service. 

Charles A. Cavanaugh is a nuclear 
pharmacist in the Columbus, Ga., office of 
Syncor International Corp. He lives in Phenix 
City. 


"64 Walter Thompson, vice presi 

dent of manufacturing for Springs 
Industries in Piedmont, has been elected a 
director of the Alabama Textile Manufacturers 
Association 


3 6 5 Harry Hooper has been 
appointed director of the division 


of alcoholic beverages and tobacco within 
the Department of Business Regulation for 
the state of Florida. He lives in Tallahassee, 
Fla., with his wife, Nancy. 


"67 William C. (Andy) Lee is pro 
fessor of wood products in the 
department of forestry at Clemson University 
in South Carolina. 


, 6 9 Lt. Col. Harry B. Gibb recently was 

selected to attend the Industrial 
College of the Armed Forces in Washington, 
D.C. He lives in Springfield, Va., with his wife, 
Carol, and their chiildren, Brianna and John. 


Richard W. Ussery recently received 
Auburn’s College of Business Distinguished 
Alumnus Award for 1990. He is president of 
Total Systems Services, Inc., in Colombus, 
Ga., where he lives with his wife, Janet 
Parker. 

Robert M. Barrett has been appointed 
to the board of directors of the Birmingham 
branch ofthe Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta. 
He is chairman and president of First National 
Bank in Wetumpka. 


3 7 0 Y.S. (Gene) Chiu is vice president 
of laboratories at Timber Products 
Inspection in Conyers, Ga. 
BORN: A daughter, Hayden Christina, to 
Mr. and Mrs. John Haring (Betty Sowell) 
of Great Falls, Va., on March 14. 


"T1 LeRoy (Sonny) Johnson, Jr., 

owns two Baskin-Robbins fran 
chises in the Birmingham area. He and his 
wife, Vicki Davis, who teaches in the Hoover 
City School System, live in Birmingham with 
their son, Mark. 


3 7 2 Dave Borden recently was elected 
to the 1990-91 executive commit 
tee of Downtown Montgomery Unlimited. 

Susan Waters Redd is a director for Mary 
Kay Cosmetics. She lives in Montgomery with 
her husband, Andrew, W. Redd '73, an 
attorney for the State Correctional Depart 
ment. They have three children, 

Randall Rawls has been appointed 
assistant superintendent of the Upper Coastal 
Plain Substation. He lives in Brilliant. 

BORN: A son, David Kyle, to Mr. and Mrs. 
D. Kyle Johnson (Donna Mitcham 71) 
of Montgomery on Oct. 22, 1989. He joins 
sisters Shelley, 14, and Lori, 11. Kyle is a tax 
attorney with Capell, Howard, Knabe, and 
Cobbs. 


, 73 Henry B. Burdg is director of the 

Auburn Technical Assistance Ce 
ter and has been appointed to a three-year 
term on the Board of Directors of the 
American Association of Industrial 
Management. 


IN COMMAND—Opelika's Joe Hunter '46 was on hand to put the ‘40s Knights band through 
their musical paces during the recent 1990 Auburn Knights’ Reunion. 


—Photo by Mike Jernigan 
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7. 4 Michael W. Vann recently was 
elected assistant vice president of 
the United States Fidelity and Guaranty Co. 
home office’s Fidelity-Surety Department in 
Baltimore, Md. He lives in Fork, Md., with 
his wife, Janet, and their two children. 
Harriet Price Morozuk is a benefits 
specialist with International Paper Co. She 
lives in Memphis with her husband, Phil, and 
their son, William Warren, 3. 


3 76 John Pitt Harper is resource 

conservation and development 
coordinator for the Soil Conservation Service 
headquarters in Tuscaloosa. He lives in 
Northport. 

Philips Lin, a pharmacy supervisor at the 
Medical Center in Columbus, Ga., has won 
the International Fellowship Competition 
sponsored by the Abbott Turner School of 
Business of Columbus College. His award 
will cover expenses for traveling abroad to 
study. 

James C. Frinak is a program manager 
for GTE Service Corp. in Tampa, Fla. He lives 
in Valrico, Fla., with his wife and four 


children, 

"77 Robert F. Runkle is an assistant 
vice president for Merrill Lynch in 

Montgomery, where he lives with his wife, 

Susan Lee '79. 

Francis M. Stewart, III, has received a 
master’s degree in forestry from Duke 
University. 

Michael Hawke is corporate budget 
analyst for QMS, Inc., in Mobile. 

J. Mark Wiggins is president of All Pro, 
Inc. He lives in Andalusia with his wife, Lesa 
Merrell '76, and their two children. 

Dena Cumbest Deuel is a computer 
programmer for Simple Surgical Solutions in 
Denver. She lives in Aurora, Colo., with her 
son, Joshua, 7. 

Lt. Cmdr. Robert A. Jones has graduated 
from the Navy Engineering Duty Officer 
School in Vallejo, Calif. 


, 7 8 Dana Garrett Diment is a partner 
in the law firm of Smith and Diment 
in Carrollton, Ga., where she lives with her 
husband, Richard, and their children, Garrett, 
3, and Ellis, 1. 
James E. Patterson recently was awarded 
a certificate of merit for superior agricultural 
and food market research by the USDA, for 
which he also developed an agricultural 
marketing course. He lives in Alexandria, Va., 
with his wife, Sheryl, and their children, James 
and Alexa. 
Stephen T. Gregory is an area electrical 


engineer for Vulcan Materials Co. in Atlanta. 
He lives in Lawrenceville, Ga. 

Maurice Wright is regional editor for 
EDN Magazine in San Diego, Calif. He lives 


in Poway, Calif. 

79 Mary Rodgers Pellum is a mar- 
keting representative for Kenside 

Distributing. She lives in Stone Mountain, Ga., 

with her husband, Frederick. 

Carol A. Morse is media director for an 
advertising firm in Memphis. 

David Arthur Welch is a nuclear sub- 
marine officer in the Navy. 

Maj. H. Alan Scheibe is a C-130 test pilot 
for Air Force Logistics Command at Robins 
AFB, Ga. 

Mark Wheeler Jacobs graduated from 
Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary 
in May. He lives in Fort Worth, Tex., with 
his wife, Laurie Jane Johnson. 

Lee Scott Herron is director of marketing 
for Burndy Corp., in Manchester, N.H. He lives 
in Hooksett, N.H., with his wife, Caroline 
Chandler 75. 

Jack L. Wilkes is a business manager for 
Brown and Root Services Corp. He lives in 
Bloomington, Ind. 

MARRIED: Jane Elizabeth Kirchner to 
Michael E. (Mickey) Taff on April 21. He 
is a senior project manager for Harvey-Cleary 
Engineers and Builders in Rockville, Md. 


They live in Gaithersburg, Md. 

, 80 Mary Barley Moss works for the 
Alabama Department of Human 

Resources. She lives in Auburn with her 

husband, John. 

Franklin R. Hall, Jr., recently was 
promoted to buyer/expeditor at the Demo 
polis pulp and paperboard mill of Gulf States 
Paper Corp. He lives in Gallion with his wife, 
Ramona, and their child. 

Douglas L. Williams has been promoted 
to senior vice president at First Wachovia 
Corporate Services. He lives in Atlanta. 

Lt. Col. Peter T. Baron is commanding 
officer of Training Squadron-24 at Chase 
Field NAS in Beeville, Tex. He is the first 
Marine to command one’ of the Navy's 
Advanced Strike Flight Training Squadrons. 

Lt. William A. Minor works for the Naval 
Space Command developing budgets. He and 
his wife, Elizabeth Craven ‘82, live in 
Dahlgren, Va. 

Naomi Diane Adams Lambert teaches 
in Mobile, where she lives with her husband, 
James M. Lambert. 

David H. Nabors is s 
analog design at SC 
Huntsville. 

Vickey Hunt Williams is a copywriter 
for Slaton & Riley Advertising in Montgomery. 


nior engineer for 
ystems, Inc., in 


telescope. 


He joined MDSSC in 1987. 
te 
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An industrial design graduate, Mr. Russell began his 
Kennedy Space Center career in. 1965 and was a 
member of the Apollo and Space Shuttle launch teams. 


Russell Honored for Work 
With Hubble Telescope 


illiam F. Russell, Jr., '63, a senior design 

engineer with McDonnell-Douglas Space 

Systems Company (MDSSC) at the Kennedy 
Space Center, recently was selected by the company 
as one of five employees nationwide to receive the 
NASA Manned Flight Awareness Award. 

The award is made to MDSSC employees who have 
contributed significantly beyond their normal work 
assignments. Mr. Russell was cited for the award for 
his work as project manager responsible for “the 
development of sea and air transportation planning 
alternatives” for the Hubble Space Telescope’s trip from 
the west coast to the Kennedy Space Center in Florida. 
He also coordinated MDSSC support in receiving and 
preparing facilities for storage and processing of the 


ONE OF OUR BEST RECRUITS—Barbara Strait Reynolds '71, center, was recognized at an 
awards banquet in August for her outstanding devotion to recruiting students for Auburn's 
Textile Engineering Department. The Opp resident received cash awards from Ciba-Geigy, 
represented by Marshall (Sonny) White, left, and Opp and Micolas Mills, represented by Philip 


Stanley. 


Jayne S. Handlin works as a systems 
designer for Southern Bell in Atlanta. She also 
works as an aerobics instructor for Bali 
Holiday health clubs. 

Nan Norment Stephens recently 
designed the costumes for the West Georgia 
College production of The Marriage of 
Figaro, and she is active in the Carrollton 
(Ga.) Little Theater as an actress and costume 
designer. She and her husband, John, have 
a son, James, 2. 

MARRIED: Cindy P. Zellner to Richard 
L. Childs ‘82 on April 21. She is a renal 
dietitian for the Opelika Nephrology Referral 
Center and was voted “Recognized Young 
Dietitian of the Year” by the Alabama Dietetic 
Association. He is the director of the business 
office at East Alabama Medical Center and 
was presented with the “Best Paper Award” 
by the Alabama Chapter of the Healthcare 
Financial Management Association. They live 


in Opelika. 

"81 John H. Seay is an electrical 
engineer with E.I. DuPont in 

Martinsville, Va. 

Lt. Gregory D. Osborne is stationed with 
Commander, Joint Task Force Middle East, 
Manama, Bahrain. He recently received the 
Navy Achievement Medal. 

Raymond W. Sanders is an electronic 
design engineer at Eglin AFB. He lives in 
Fort Walton Beach, Fla. 


Capt. Richard L. 
Edmonds is a satellite 
systems test manager at 
Air Force Space Systems 
Division in Los Angeles. 
He lives in Torrance, Calif. 

BORN: A daughter, 
Jennifer Sanders, to Mr. 
and Mrs. John Detwiler 
(Susan Wilson) of 


Bethesda, Md. 

7 82 Kathryn (Kat) 
Ann Milly isan 

adjunct instructor in the 

Auburn Chemistry De- 

partment. 

Bonnie Gerlach 
Henry is vice president 
and manager of the 
Roosevelt office of Bar- 
nett Bank in Jacksonville, 
Fla. 

Jim Vinson is a reli- 
ability engineering super- 
visor with Harris Semi- 
conductor in Melbourne, 
Fla. He lives in Palm Bay, 
Fla. 

Rob Hertenstein is 


vice president and branch administrator for 
five offices of Colonial Bank. He lives in 
Montgomery with his wife, Melissa Mount 
"87. 

Barbara Thomas Baker, DVM, is the 
director of the Pittsburgh Zoo. 


83 Wendy A. Standeffer works in 

technical theatre at MGM-Disney 
Studios in Orlando, Fla. 

Andrew T. Tiedt has been named to the 
BellSouth Enterprises President's Council. He 
is a national account manager for BellSouth 
Mobility in Atlanta. 

John W. Wilborn teaches choral music 
at Douglas County High in Douglasville, Ga. 
He lives in Carrollton, Ga., with his wife, Jane 
Krewson ‘80, and their two children. 

Air Force Capt. William A. Moore is an 
air liaison officer to.the Army in Ft. Hood, 
Tex. He lives in Copperas Cove, Tex., with 
his wife, Holly Harrison ‘84, and their twins, 
Joshua and Rebecca. 


"8 4 Kay Fuston has been promoted 
to assistant managing editor of 
Southern Living, She lives in Birmingham, 

Gerald G. McGlamery, Jr., has been 
promoted to senior research engineer in the 
intermediates technology division of Exxon 
Chemical Co. in Baton Rouge, La. 

Kenneth McIntyre is an information 
systems engineer at Scott AFB, Ill. He lives 
in Belleville, Ill. 

Bart J. Carlisle is a market analyst for 
MacMillan Bloedel, Inc., in Montgomery. 

Dave Alvin Crowe attends the Aft 
Institute of Atlanta, where he is studying 
photography. He also works part time for a 
pharmaceutical company. 

Keith G. Beckham is a branch manager 
of Farmers National Bank in Opelika, where 
he lives with his wife, Lou Anne Wilson. 


3 85 Donna Dickson Smith is a 

research associate with Drug 
Research and Analysis in Montgomery, where 
she lives with her husband, Dusty Smith 
"87, an Allstate agent. 

Al Jenkins is working toward a master’s 
degree in applied science at the Naval 
Postgraduate School in Montey, Calif. 

Angela Schrenkel Dorman has been 
promoted to assistant branch manager of First 
Alabama Bank in Auburn, where she lives 
with her husband, Leslie, and their son, Ryan, 
E 

Mary (Boo) Connell Brown has joined 
the interior design division of The Garrison 
Group, Inc., in Birmingham, where she lives 
with her husband, David M. Brown. 
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FAMILY REUNION IN VIRGINIA—When the Pritchett family gathered in Woodbridge, Va., recently, the topic of Auburn couldn't help 
but come up. Nine family members have Auburn degrees! Counterclockwise from the top of the stairs are our Auburn faithful: Amy W. 
Prjtchett ‘73, Randall G. Holcombe (who was an Auburn economics professor from 1977 to 1988), Anna Pritchett Smith °75, Lora Pritchett 
Holcombe "78 (and also an AU economics professor 1980-82 and 1984-88), Gary P. Smith '74, Jim Pritchett, Jr. "72, David K. Pritchett '85, 
Rebekah K. Pritchett '77, Jim Pritchett, Sr. '76, and Paula Dawson Pritchett '72. 


Shawn Wright has opened a_ public 
relations firm, DesignWright, in Birmingham. 

Judith (Judy) G. Thomas is a graduate 
student and research assistant in biomedical 
engineering at Vanderbilt University in 
Nashville. She received a 1990 National 
Science Foundation Graduate Research 
Fellowship. 

Christopher Pugh has been named an 
associate with Reece, Hoopes and Fincher, 
Inc., a landscape architecture firm in 
Birmingham. 

Allison Venable Noble is manager for 
the Tennessee branch of General Rehabil- 
itation Services. She lives in Hendersonville, 
Tenn., with her husband, Michael, and their 
daughter, Sarah. 

Amy Thomason Shippy and her. hus- 
band, J. Lee Shippy, IMI, work for Martin 
Marietta Energy Systems in Oak Ridge, Tenn. 
Amy is a computing analyst and Lee is a 
research and development engineer. They 
live in Knoxville, Tenn.,, where they are 
graduate students at the University of 
Tennessee. 


3 8 6 Jacob D. Baker is a process and 
sales engineer with the Stebbins 

Engineering and Manufacturing Co. in 
Watertown, N.Y. 

James E. Brooks is a mechanical engineer. 
at the Charleston (S.C.) Naval Shipyard. 

Joseph C. Saia is treasurer of Ram, Inc., 
a food brokerage company in Birmingham. 

Mitchell Moore has joined Kilsby-Roberts 
as an inside sales representative in 
Birmingham. 


87 Julia L. Luna is an electronic 
engineer with NASA at the Marshall 
Space Flight Center in Huntsville. 
1/Lt. Robert N. Campbell, Jr., is a pilot 
with the Army at Fort Campbell, Ky. His wife, 
Linda Nunnally, is a CPA with the First 
Baptist Church in Clarksville, Tenn. 
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Lisa O. Padgett serves as comptroller of 
Daphne. 

J. Pat Grider is a process control engineer 
with Ethyl Corp. in South Carolina. 

MARRIED: Michelle Robinette to Jack 
McKenna on Mar. 17. She isa real estate 
investment analyst with Metropolitan Life in 
Atlanta, They live in Smyrna, Ga. 

BORN: A son, Hunter Anthony-Ray, to Mr. 
and Mrs. Tony Spencer (Melissa Cheat- 
wood) of Helena on April 4. 

A daughter, Hannah Catherine, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Jerry Smith '84 (Melody Bush) of 
Tallassee, She joins Jessica Lanier, 2. Melody 
is a promotion marketing representative with 
Alabama Power. 


88 Thomas I. Powell, III, is a sales 

representative for Duphar Nutrition 
in Montgomery, where he lives with his wife, 
Lisa. 

Brenda E. Thomas manages McPlants 
Garden Center in Douglasville, Ga. 

Wesley P. Hudson is a tax accountant 
for Habif, Arogeti, and Wynne, P.C., in Atlanta. 

Coleman W. Smith, Jr., is an electrical 
engineer in the design division at Norfolk 
Naval Shipyard in Portsmouth, Va. He and 
his wife, Lorna, have two children, David, 3, 
and Sierra, 1. 

Walter E. Mussell, III, teaches English 
at Ibukiyama Junior High in Ibuki, Japan. 

Harris A. Pippen, III, is a sales repre 
sentative and management trainee at The 
Daily Light in Waxahachie, Tex., where his 
wife, Rachael Osment ‘86, is a college 
adminstrative assistant. 

Anthony Scott Hughes is a pollution 
control specialist for the Alabama Depart- 
ment of Environmental Management in 
Montgomery. 

J. Kevin Broughton has been named 
communications director of Home Care 
Management in Orlando, Fla. 

Donna Rose Leverette of Montgomery 
is a sales representative for Medline 
Industries. 


Henry J. Endt, III, is a navigator on the 
USS Briscoe. He lives in Norfolk, Va. 

Rhonda Steadman Smith is executive 
director of the Clarke County Industrial 
Development Board. She lives in 
Thomasville. 

David P. Ochsenknecht is an industrial 
engineer for Uniroyal Goodrich Tire Co, in 
Opelika. He lives in Auburn. 

1/L. Malcolm A. Tagg is serving with the 
third Marine Aircraft Wing in Camp Pen 
dleton, Calif. 

MARRIED: E. Dabney Johnston to 
Jeffrey Tad Goss '89 on May 6. They live 
in Cordova, Tenn. 


*89 Jolene D. Beckler is a graduate 

student in hospital and health 
services administration at Ohio State Univer- 
sity in Columbus, Ohio, where she works 
as a hospital administrative resident. 

Christopher W. Allee is an estimator for 
Blount Construction in Montgomery, where 
he and his wife, Dana L. Willson, live. 

Gary D. Wilson of Valparaiso, Fla., is a 
test engineer for the Metric Systems Corp. 
in Ft. Walton Beach, Fla. 

Steven R. Bixler is a sales consultant for 
AC3 in Atlanta. He lives in Smyrna, Ga. 

Lisa E. Wagener is a staff consultant for 
Andersen Consulting in Atlanta. 

John B. Toler is senior foreman for the 
Environmental Design Group in Norcross, 
Ga. He lives in Tucker, Ga. 

Margaret Leanne Morgan is a flight 
attendant with Delta Airlines in Atlanta. She 
lives in Marietta, Ga. 

Douglass Roberson is a medical student 
at UAB. 

Ming-Tze (David) Wu is a planner for 
the city of Opelika. He lives in Auburn. 

Robby L. Burch, III, isa process engineer 
at Milliken and Co. in LaGrange, Ga. 

2/Lt. Barry B. Tye is serving at Williams 
AFB in Chandler, Ariz., where he lives with 
his wife, Mildred Barton ‘88. 

Roger Davis, Jr., is a chemistry lab 


technician at Sony Magnetic Products in 
Dothan. He lives in Headland with his wife, 
Tracy, and their son, Blake, 4. 

Michael D. Cousar is a field sales 
manager for South Western Co. in Manning, 
SiG. 

Kimberly A. Hedges of Deerfield Beach, 
Fla., works in sales for Physician Sales and 
Service in Delray Beach, Fla. 

Jennifer Morrison Batson is a systems 
analyst for Tuskegee University. She and her 
husband, Brenthold, live in Tuskegee. 

Orlando P. Douglas is a floor supervisor 
for Southeastern Wholesalers in Atlanta. 

Joan K. Waldrop of Niceville, Fla., is a 
test engineer at Eglin AFB, Fla. 

Kimberly A. Wadsworth is a flight 
attendant for Delta Airlines in Atlanta. 

Lisa M. Harvey is a public relations 
coordinator for Neiman Marcus in Atlanta. She 
lives in Doraville, Ga. 


Steven Scott Estes is a supervisor at 
Amoco Fabrics and Fibers Co. in Andalusia. 

Paula M. Johnson is an electrical 
engineer at National Microsystems in 
Montgomery. 

Cathy Eidson Brown is coordinator of 
residence life at the University of Montevallo. 
She and her husband, Mark, live in Brent. 

Daniel J. Shabo is a mechanical engineer 
for the Union Carbide Corp. in Hahnville, 
la. 

Mary K. Fuller teaches English at 
Bottenfied Junior High in Adamsville. She 
lives in Mt. Olive. 

Mark K. Nix is a senior foreman for the 
Environmental Design Group in Norcross, 
Ga. He lives in Atlanta. 

William W. Sellers, Jr., is a software 
engineer at Bellsouth Media Technologies in 
Atlanta. 

William R. Taylor is production manager 
at West Alabama Aquaculture in Eutaw. 

Jamie Ellen Tarence teaches at Alabama 
Christian Academy in Montgomery. 

Melissa D. Robinson of Lauderdale 
Lakes, Fla., is a senior counselor for Truman 
Savings in Deerfield Beach, Fla. 

Nancy Lalka Sutton lives in Phenix City 
with her husband, Bill. She is an interior 
designer at Hinson Galleries in Columbus, 
Ga. 

Callie Harrison Faircloth is a software 
design engineer for Texas Instruments in 
Johnson City, Tenn., where she lives with her 
husband, Green Faircloth 83, a marketing 
representative for United Cities Gas Co. 

Robert D. Wiggins of Cropwell is a 
project engineer at Sloss Industries in 
Birmingham. 

Debra Ann Kepler is an administrative 
assistant for Southern Convention Services in 
Huntsville. 

Ens. Shaun M. Biggers serves on the USS 
Okinawa. 

Steven B. Johnston is a field represen- 
tative for Mill Mutuals Agribusiness Insurance 
Co. He lives in Jacksonville with his wife, 
Jennifer. 

John D. Pugh works in sales for Louisiana 
Pacific in Waynesboro, Ga., where his wife, 
Kimberly Paul ’88, substitute teaches. 

Jonathan R. Coe is a financial analyst for 
the Retirement Systems of Alabama in 
Montgomery, where his wife, Tanya Taylor 
*88, is a nurse at Jackson Hospital. 

Linda K. Laumeyer teaches at Alafia 
Elementary in Valrico, Fla. She lives in Tampa, 
Fla. 

Audrey Jo Cash is an electrical engineer 
at Eglin AFB, Fla. She lives in Mary Esther, 
Fla. 

Homer L. Moore, III, is a farmer in 
Richland, Ga. He lives in Preston, Ga., with 
his wife, Susan Reeves, who teaches fifth 
grade at Sumter County Elementary in 
Americus, Ga. 


2/lt. Walter C. Mattil is serving in the. 


Army Corps of Engineers in Ft. Hood, Tex. 

David T. Miller is a pharmacist at the 
Mobile Infirmary Medical Center. 

Wade L. Ward, III, is an industrial 
engineer at Boeing Aerospace and Electron- 
ics in Huntsville. He lives in Madison with 
his wife, Tracey Gresham, an inventory 
auditor at Wal-Mart. 

Mandy E. Carriker works in pharmaceut- 
ical sales for Wallace Labs. She lives in 
Woodstock, Ga. 
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Edward P. Bethea is an accountant for 
Coopers and Lybrand in Birmingham. 

Eugene M. Holder, II, is an auditor for 
Central Bank of the South in Birmingham. 
He lives in Pelham. 

De Anna R. Miller is art director at 
Durham Advertising in Huntsville. 

Jennifer E. Niebuhr is an accountant for 
Coopers and Lybrand in Birmingham. 

Lori L. Williamson is a pharmacist at 
UAB. She lives in Hoover. 

Gretchen L. Owens is a business analyst 
for Dun and Bradstreet in Atlanta. 

C. Denise Powell is a pharmacist for 
Eckerd Drugs in Alpharetta, Ga. 

T. Stephen Gaddy is an engineer for Rust 
International in Birmingham. 

Chadwick A. Wendling of LaGrange, Ga., 
is a shift manager at Tiger Rags, Inc., in 
Auburn. 

Charles D. Loftin is a graduate student 
at the University of North Carolina at Chapel 
Hill. 

Patrick A. Riley works in trust operations- 
and management for Barnett Banks Trust Co. 
in Jacksonville, Fla. 

Robin C. Sharp is an account executive 
for Agency Premium Services, Inc., in Atlanta. 

George R. Gatewood works in occupa 
tional therapy for Rehabilitation Services of 
Columbus (Ga, ). 

Thomas R. Cleveland, Jr., is a design 
engineer for the American Buildings Co. in 
Eufaula. 

David J. Elve is a sales representative for 
Copper and Brass Sales, Inc., in Marietta, Ga. 

Ens. Jeffrey M. Mansfield serves aboard 
the USS Wichita. 

Michael S. Pruet is a financial planner 
for Prudential Financial Services in 
Montgomery. 

E. Lee Brown is an assistant county 
engineer trainee in Abbeville. 

James M. Leath of Centre is a manager 
at Fruit of the Loom in Leesburg. 

Feike J. Leij is a researcher at the U.S. 
Salinity Lab in Riverside, Calif. 

Mark K. Urbanowski is a chemical 
manufacturer representative for DowElanco 
Specialty Products in Roswell, Ga. 

Jeese M. Reed is a project manager for 
Robert R. Reynolds Contracting Co., Inc., in 
Tuscaloosa. 


Chris N. Sims is a territory sales manager 
for Shaw Industries in Dalton, Ga. He lives 
in Ringgold, Ga. 

Sarah B. Watson is production coordi- 
nator for the public affairs and publications 
department of the American Automobile 
Association in Orlando, Fla. 

Allison Owens Stanley teaches second 
grade at West Jefferson Elementary in 
Birmingham, where she lives with her 
husband, Michael C. Stanley '88, foreman 
at Metalplate Galvanizing, Inc. 

Jennifer Boissel Lowman teaches in 
Canton, Ga, She lives in Marietta, Ga., where 
her husband, Allan Lowman ‘87, is a 
chiropractic intern at Life College. 


_ Angie Greer Cordle is a credit manager 
for Citizens and Southern National Bank in 
Tucker, Ga. She and her husband, Cecil, live 
in McDonough, Ga. 

Karen E. King is a management associate 
for the First Florida Bank in Tampa, Fla. She 
lives in West Melbourne, Fla. 

Mark A. Chapman of Huntsville is a 
product planner for Parker Hannifin. 

David H. Bergfelder is a releaser for Vista 
Chrome in ‘Tallahassee, Fla. He lives in 
Marianna, Fla. 


Rebecca Ayres Frederick is a civil and 
Structural engineer for Rust Engineering Co. 
in Birmingham. 

Kimberly L. Freeman teaches math and 
Spanish for Huntsville City Schools. 

Wendy D. Phoebus is a marketing 
representative for Aaron Rents, Inc., in 
Birmingham. 

Mark C. Hardee is a district sales manager 
for Salem Carpet Mills in Redlands, Calif. 

Nannette C. Corey is an environmental 
engineer for J.M. Montgomery Consulting 
Engineers in Metairie, La. 

Elizabeth M. Landrum is a pharmacy 
doctoral candidate at the University of North 
— at Chapel Hill. She lives in Durham, 
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Laura A. Cuicchi of Chicago is a flight 
attendant for United Airlines in Elk Grove 
Township, Ill. 

Daniel S. Connor of Madison is a 
management analyst for Teledyne Brown in 
Huntsville. 

Leah A. Sowell is a technical sales 
representative for Con-Tech Enterprises in 
Pensacola, Fla. 

Robyn L. Williams teaches general music 
at Brewton Elementary. 

Kelly A. Morgan is an interior designer 
at Wallpaper Atlanta. 


MARRIED: Kristine Grace Tate to 
David Glen McClary 74, DVM, on March 
3. She is the account coordinator for Career 
Development Corp. in Marietta, Ga. He is a 
research scientist for Lilly Research 
Laboratories. 


Melanie Denise Kalv to Martin J. 
Couvillon °88 on April 7. Melanie is a 
subcontract administrator for Boeing in 
Huntsville, where Martin is a software analyst 
for Intergraph. 


Angie Barnes to Craig Moore on June 9. 
Craig is personnel manager for Leshner Mills 
in Lanett. 


Angela Wooten to William Trent 
Kuykendall on June 9. They live in Augusta, 
Ga. 


790 Hugh W. Thomforde, Ph.D., is 

a biological observer with Data 
Contractors, Inc. He lives in Auburn with his 
wife, Amelita, and their three children. 

Jesse A. Lehn is an account executive with 
StuartJames in Atlanta. He lives in Marietta, 
Ga. 

T. Kirk Anders is a consumer manager 
with First Union Bank in Atlanta. He lives 
in Chamblee, Ga. 

Valerie L. McClendon teaches at Child's 
World in Huntsville. 

James G. Turner is a sales engineer with 
Allen-Bradley in Milwaukee, Wis. 

Andrea L. Tidd works in data entry for 
Physical Therapy South in Birmingham. 

James W. Thompson plays professional 
football for the San Francisco 49ers. 

Scott W. Gosnell is a youth minister at 
First Presbyterian Church in Griffin, Ga. 

John W. Luhrs is assistant director of sales 
and promotion coordinator with U.S. Enter- 
prises in Atlanta. 

Bernard G. Quinnelly is a quality 
engineer with Diversified Products. He lives 
in Mobile with his wife, Sandra, and their 
daughter, Kathryn, 1. 

Scott P. Schaneville is a marketing 
engineer with Tampa Electric Co. in Plant 
City, Fla, where he lives with his wife, 
Rhonda. 

David A. Adsit is a safety engineer with 
OSHA in Tucker, Ga. He lives in Marietta, 
Ga. 

Daniel P. Aehl is assistant tournament 
director of the American Junior Golf Asso- 
ciation in Roswell, Ga. He lives in Alpharetta, 
Ga. 

Bryant M. Hovis is a commercial lender 
with Central Bank in Huntsville. 

LeRoy W. Tilt, IV, is an education 
programming specialist with Knowledge 
Engineering, Inc., in Atlanta. 

Cheryl L. Taylor teaches handicapped 
students with the Montgomery County Board 
of Education. She lives in Billingsley. 

Derek M. Dewberry is a designer with 
Ellies Design Group in Dallas.. 

Linda A. McMullen works at Gayfers in 
Auburn. 

Jill A. Blackburn is an accountant with 
Bessemer Carraway Medical Center. She lives 
in Gardendale. 

William H. Pace is a management trainee 
with Milliken & Co. He lives in LaGrange, 
Ga. 

Laurie A. Elliott is a nursing adminis- 
trator and patient educator at Flowers 
Hospital in Dothan. 

Karen (Kay) Stewart is a management 
engineer with SunHealth, Inc., in Opelika. 
She lives in Auburn. 

Tamela Eyrich Hendrick is the grill 
manager at Eagles Landing Country Club in 


McDonough, Ga., where she lives with her 
husband, Robert L. Hendrick, Jr. '89. 

Raymond L. Powell is a graduate civil 
engineer with the Alabama Highway Depart- 
ment in Montgomery, where he lives with 
his wife, Katherine, and their daughter, 
Brittany, 3. 

Angela D. Huff is a clerk with United 
Parcel Service in Opelika. She lives in Auburn. 

John L. Davis is a graduate assistant in 
the College of Business at Auburn. 

Fred R. Alexander, Jr., is an estimator 
with Alcon Associates, Inc., in Albany, Ga., 
where he lives with his wife, Wendy. 

Michael E. Watts is an M1 tank crewman 
in the Army. He lives in Raleigh, N.C. 

Lee J. Pino teaches biology for the Troup 
County Board of Education in LaGrange, Ga. 

Marc P. Lintz isa sales representative with 
Kraft, He lives in Antioch, Tenn. 

Paul A. Hajek is an engineer with 
Michelin Tire Corp. in Dothan. 

Chris J. Nauman is an associate design 
engineer with Fluor Daniel in Irvine, Calif. 
He lives in El Toro, Calif. 

Joe W. Welsh, III, is a sales trainee with 
Ferguson Enterprises in Lilburn, Ga. He lives 
in Atlanta. 

Phillip A. Klumpp is a finish manager 
with John Wieland Homes in Duluth, Ga. He 
lives in Stone Mountain, Ga. 

Laura A. Bellew is president of Southern 
Mystique, Inc., in Hattiesburg, Miss. 

Shawn E. Box is an MBA student at 
Auburn. He and his wife, Michelle, have two 
children, Kaitlyn and Jordan. 

Will B. Keeler is production manager of 
Keeler Iron Works, Inc., in Memphis, where 
he lives with his wife, Karen LeBou '85. 

Stephen G. Brown is an economist with 
the Alabama Cooperative Extension Service 
in Brewton. He and his wife, Terri Allen 
"82, have a daughter, April, 3. 

Susan M. Hancock of Clearwater, Fla., is 
an associate management consultant for 
SunHealth Corp. 


MARRIED: Sarah E. Lunsford to Ran- 
dall S. Williams '89 on April 21. He works 
for Newsletters Plus in Decatur, Ga. They live 
in Atlanta. 


In Memoriam 


Compiled by Nelda Griffin 


Henry W. Sweet '24 of Bessemer died 
June 22. He played football while at Auburn 
arid was the oldest living letterman at the 
time of his death. He was a past director of 
Lions International and was active in the 
Bessemer Lions Club. He served on the board 
of the Salvation Army, Red Cross, and the 
Y.M.C.A. He had also served as state docks 
director of the Port of Mobile, general 
manager of the Georgia Ports Authority, and 
as a member of the Jefferson County 
Commission. He is survived by two daugh- 
ters, Carol S. Hester '53 and Patricia S. Sylvest 
‘61; nine grandchildren; and four great 
grandchildren. 


Jack N. Nelms '27 of Selma died in January 
according to recent information. Survivors 
include his wife. 


Robert Frederick Kirkpatrick ‘28 of 
Montgomery died July 7. He was employed 
with Alabama Power Co. for several years and 
was later head of the electrical department 
of Moore Handley in Montgomery. Survivors 
include his wife, Margaret Blake Kirkpatrick 
58; two sons, Robert and John; four 
grandsons; and one granddaughter. 


Percy M. Beard '29 of Gainesville, Fla., 
is deceased according to recent information. 
The former University of Florida track and 
field coach was a silver medalist in the 1932 
Summer Olympics. He coached the Gators 
from 1937 to 1964 and served as an assistant 
athletic director from 1960 to 1973. In 1978, 
Florida named its track complex after him. 
He won the silver medal in the 110-meter 
high hurdles and held the world record in 
that event from 1931 to 1937. While com- 
peting for the New York Athletic Club, he 
also set five world records within a four-year 
period from 1931 to 1934. He was also a 


seven-time Amateur Athletic Union cham- 
pion hurdler. Survivors include his wife, Sara, 
and three sons. 

Floyd A. Scarborough '30 of Andalusia 
died April 24. Survivors include his wife, 
Frances; three brothers, Dr. C. Casey Scar- 
borough °35, John, and Rabrun; and one 
sister. 

William H. Harris '32 of Shawnee, Okla., 
is deceased according to recent information. 

Leroy Robertson °32 of Miami, Fla., is 
deceased according to recent information. 
Survivors include his wife, Elise. 

Charles E. Sellers '32 of Ramer has been 
deceased since 1984 according to recent 
information. \ 

James J. Biscoe °33 of Plantersville is 


deceased according to recent information. 


Joseph W. Hurt '33 of Montgomery died 
March 12. Survivors include his wife, 
Elizabeth. 

James Robert Taylor '37 of Spindale, 
N.C., died July 14. Survivors include his wife, 
Elina. 

George Huston Lehnert '38 of Law- 
renceburg, Tenn., has been deceased since 
1987 according to recent information. 

Elmer J. Bissell '39 of Birmingham died 
July 25. He was founder and owner of Air 
Engineers, Inc., and served as chairman of 
its board for 37 years. He is survived by his 
wife, Virginia; daughter, Jean; and son, 
Harold. 

Dr. Lyman Edward Porter 41 of Blounts- 
town, Fla., died March 15. 

Catherine Norton Steineker “45 of 
Montgomery has been deceased since 
December 1988 according to recent infor- 
mation. : 

William M. Gilliland ‘49 of Jasper is 
deceased according to recent information. 
Survivors include his wife, Joyce. 

Robert Fleming Burgin, Jr., '50 of 
Cuthbert, Ga., died July 14. He was president 
of Burgin Lumber Co., served on the board 
of trustees of Andrew College, and was 
president of the Randolph Arts Council. He 
is survived by his wife, Norma; his parents; 
one son, Robert Burgin, III, '81; two 
daughters, Beth and Melinda Gunnels '82; 
one brother, Charles W. Burgin '64; and four 
grandchildren. 

James W. Crocker, Jr., '51 of Columbus; 
Ga., is deceased according to recent 
information. 


Thomas L. Brock '54 of Millbrook died 
June 9. Survivors include his wife, Evelyn; 
his mother; and a brother, Robert. 

Charles F. Bentley ‘55 of Notasulga died 
June 30. He was retired from the U.S.D.A. 
Soil Conservation Service. Survivors include 
his wife, Mary; two sons, Frank, Jr., and 
Thomas; and three grandchildren. 

Dr. Joe T. Williams '55 of Vista, Calif., 
is deceased according to recent information. 
Survivors include his wife, Beverly. 

James W. Mount '60 of Atlanta died May 
12. He was an architect and an adjunct 
professor of architecture at Auburn. He was 
also a member of the American Institute of 
Architects and the Architectural Society of 
Atlanta. He is survived by his wife, Sharon; 
a daughter, Jane; a son, Matt; his mother; 
and two brothers, Charles Morris Mount 64 
and Kennith C. Mount '67. 

Mildred Woodruff Black '61 of Green- 
ville died April 15. She taught public school 
for 38 years. She is survived by one sister, 
one niece, and two nephews. 

Thurman J. Lyon '61 of Doraville, Ga., 
died April 13 according to recent information. 

Linda Teague Huxford '63 of Montgo- 
mery has been deceased for three years 
according to recent information. 

Donald M. Woods 64 of Charleston, S.C., 
has been deceased since November 1989. 
Survivors include four daughters and oneson. 

Robert D. Breedlove ‘73 of Opp has 
been deceased for several years according 
to recent information. Survivors include his 
wife. 

George A. Crowell '74 of Columbus, Ga., 
has been deceased Since 1988 according to 
recent information. 

Patrick Steven O'Reilly "77 of Huntsville 
died July 3. Survivors include his wife, Vicky 
Whitlock O'Reilly 77; two sons, Matthew and 
Timothy; his parents; and two brothers, 


George and Michael. 


SPORTS 


Tigers on Prowl 
For SEC Crown, 
National Title 


By Mike Jernigan ’80 


Although quarterback Reggie Slack has 
departed after leading the Tigers to SEC 
titles in both his two years as a starter 
and no firm successor has yet emerged 
to replace him, most pre-season prog- 
nosticators are picking Auburn as the 
team to beat in the conference race this 
season. Several pre-season publications 
have gone even further, picking the 
Tigers to win the national title. 


If the Tigers are to live up to such 
lofty expectations, however, they must 
find a solid starter-at the signal-calling 
spot, replacements for Quentin Riggins 
and Craig Ogletree in two linebacker 
spots, and a reliable kicker to fill the 
shoes of Win Lyle, who finished his 
Auburn career as the Tigers’ all-time field 
goal leader. 


On the plus side, eight starters return 
off a defense that was one of the nation’s 
best by the end of last season. The 
defensive front returns intact, as does the 
secondary, and there is quality depth 
available at almost every position. 
Offensively, running backs Stacy Danley 
and James Joseph both decided against 

- entering the NFL draft as underclassmen 
and return to anchor what shouldbe a 
strong Tiger ground game. Freshman 
tailback sensation Darell “Lectron” 
Williams had arthroscopic surgery on his 
knee during the off-season and his status 
is questionable. A strong group of 
receivers, led by Greg Taylor, Shayne 
Wasden, and Herbert Casey, also returns 
as does an experienced offensive line. 


Standing between the Tigers and both 
conference and national honors is a 
schedule that is more favorable than in 
some recent years, but still has a number 
of pitfalls. The most glaring dangers to 
Auburn championship dreams are road 
dates with Florida, Ole Miss, and 
Alabama, while Florida State, Tennessee, 
and Georgia will test the Tigers at home. 
A look at the entire 1990 schedule 
includes: 


CAL. STATE-FULLERTON—For the 
second year in a row, Auburn opens the 
season with a visitor from the West Coast. 
Last year, the Pacific Tigers were perfect 
visitors, losing 55-0 in an Auburn romp. 
This season, Big West Conference foe 
Cal. State promises to be a little more 
difficult opponent, as the Titans are 
coming off a 6-4-1 season in which they 
were Big West runners-up. This Titan 
team is something of an unknown 
quantity, however, as only two offensive 
and four defensive starters return. 

OLE MISS—The Tigers’ lack of an 
experienced quarterback could be a 
problem in this early season contest with 
the defensive-minded Rebels. Ole Miss 
enjoyed one of its best seasons in recent 
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ALL THE WAY—Many pre-season publications are picking the Tigers to be a strong contender 
for this season’s national championship, but if Auburn is to go all the way this year, Lamar 
Rogers (91) and the rest of his defensive mates will have to be tougher than ever, especially 
—Photo by AU Photo Services 


since the Tigers lack an experienced quarterback. 


years in 1989, finishing 8-4 and beating 
Air Force in the Liberty Bowl. The Rebels 
are hoping to build on that momentum 
this season, and an early win over the 
Tigers in Jackson would be the perfect 
way to start. Like Auburn, however, the 
Rebs will be led by a new quarterback, 
likely sophomore Russ Shows, who saw 
limited action last season. Running back 
Randy Baldwin will probably carry the 
offensive load for the Rebels in the early 
season, along with a defensive unit that 
returns eight starters. 
TENNESSEE—With 17 starters back 
from a team that went 11-1 and shared 
the SEC title with Auburn and Alabama 
last season, the Vols also have champion- 
ship dreams this year. Quarterback Andy 
Kelly returns to lead the Vols’ offensive 
assault, and All-SEC tailback Chuck Webb 
is back on the team after being put on 
academic probation. Webb’s return, and 
a strong offensive line clearing his way, 
should give opposing defensive coordi- 
nators nightmares this fall. The Volunteer 
defense is more of a question mark, but 
should be more experienced than last 
season’s squad, which finished seventh 
in SEC total defense. Also raising 
question marks for the Vols is a mur- 
derous schedule, which includes the 
likes of Colorado and Notre Dame in 


addition to conference foes Auburn, 
Alabama, and Florida. 

LOUISIANA TECH—Of all the Tig- 
ers’ tough opponents last year, it was 
unheralded Louisiana Tech—playing for 
the first season in Division 1-A—who 
scored the most points against the Tiger 
defense in a 38-23 Bulldog loss. Nine 
starters return off that Tech offense, 
including quarterback Gene Johnson, 
wideout Bobby Slaughter, and the entire 
offensive line. The Bulldogs’ biggest 
questions are on defense, where only 
five starters return. ; 

VANDERBILT—The Commodores 
return to the Auburn schedule this 
season after a two-year absence. In those 
two seasons, Coach Watson Brown and 
his staff have recruited well, and they 
will need that effort to pay some 
dividends this season for a team that 
returns only 10 starters—five each on 
defense and offense. Former Vandy 
coach and Alabama athletic director 
Steve Sloan is back in Nashville to install 
a new triple option offense. But a fierce 
schedule with a stretch run of LSU, 
Alabama, Syracuse, Auburn, Georgia, and 


Ole Miss, and the lack of experienced ` 


players to stock the new offensive 
scheme could spell another tough year 
in the Music City. 


FLORIDA STATE—If the Tigers are 
truly to challenge for a national title, they 
will have to learn to beat Bobby 
Bowden’s Seminoles—something they 
used to do with predictable regularity 
but have forgotten how to accomplish 
in recent seasons. The Seminoles have 
won the last three meetings, and 
reversing that trend—even in the 
friendly confines of Jordan-Hare Sta- 
dium—won't be easy. As usual, Florida 
State is loaded with talent, and may very 
well come to the Plains ranked number 
one in the country if they defeat Miami 
two weeks earlier. Despite returning 
only four starters each on defense and 
offense, the Seminoles enjoy such depth 
that there is expected to be little if any 
dropoff from last year’s team which 
finished 10-2 and embarrassed Nebraska 
in the Fiesta Bowl. 


MISSISSIPPI STATE—The pressure 
on Bulldog Coach Rocky Felker is 
beginning to mount after a 1-10 finish 
in 1988 and last season’s 5-6 campaign. 
But Felker is confident that his team is 
improved, and with eight starters back 
on offense, he should be right. Tony 
Shell and Todd Jordan both saw playing 
time at quarterback last season and may 
platoon this year, while the offensive line 
is back intact. As with most other 
conference teams in 1990, however, 
defense is a question mark. Only four 
starters return from last year's unit, so 
the Bulldogs will be looking to score 
more points this season after finshing 
last in SEC total offense in 1989. 


FLORIDA—The bad news for new 
Florida Coach Steve Spurrier is that 
Emmitt Smith, the Gators’ all-time 
leading rusher and scorer, is gone after 
entering the NFL draft as a junior, leaving 
the offense with only six returnees. The 
good news is that the Gators return eight 
starters off last season’s top SEC defen- 
sive unit. Offensively, the Gators should 
improve on last year’s ninth-place finish 
in SEC passing statistics, especially with 
the return of quarterback Kyle Morris, 
who was suspended most of last season 
for reportedly betting on football games. 
On defense, linebacker Huey Richardson 
leads a veteran unit that should keep 
the Gators close in most games. The 
biggest question for Florida is how soon 
and how hard the NCAA axe will fall, 
for the Gators are expecting NCAA 
probation in the near future for alleged 
violations in both the football and 
basketball programs. 


SOUTHERN MISSISSIPPI—After 
finishing 10-2 and winning the Inde- 
pendence Bowl in 1988, the Golden 
Eagles fell to 5-6 last season under 
second-year Coach Curley Hallman. With 
eight offensive starters, including record: 
setting passer Brett Favre, back along 
with seven returnees on defense, USM 
is looking to be back among the winners 
in 1990. Joining Favre when the Golden 
Eagles have the ball will be a veteran 
line, though inexperience is a problem 
among the running back and receiving 
corps. Defensively, the line and secon- 
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dary will be USM strengths, though the 
linebacker spots are currently unsettled. 
A schedule that includes only three 
home games could also wear down the 
Golden Eagles, especially late in the 
season. 

GEORGIA—To say that the Dawgs 
would like to beat Auburn this year is 
something of an understatement. In fact, 
beating the Tigers has become one of 
the primary goals for second-year Coach 
Ray Goff and his staff. Eight starters on 
offense and seven on defense return to 
help them try to realize that goal this 
season, including quarterbacks Greg 
Talley and Preston Jones, who platooned 
last season. A notable loss on offense 
: was tailback Rodney Hampton, who left 

the Bulldogs after his junior season to 
ty his luck in the NFL. Defensively, the 
Dawgs will be looking for help at 
linebacker, cornerback, and in the 
defensive line. All these losses may be 
filled from the freshman class, however, 
as the Bulldogs signed one of the best 
recruiting classes in the nation last 
spring. 

ALABAMA—As usual, both teams will 
likely be in the hunt for the SEC crown 
when Auburn and Alabama meet back 
at Legion Field. New Tide Coach Gene 
Stallings inherits a team that returns 10 
starters from last season’s SEC-leading 
offense, including All-SEC quarterback 
Gary Hollingsworth, tailback Siran Stacy, 
and tight end Lamonde Russell, so 
expect the Tide to score a lot of points. 
Defensively, Alabama isn’t as fortunate, 
as only five starters return. The Tide was 
particularly stung by All-American Line- 


backer Keith McCants’ decision to turn 
pro a year early. Quality depth may also 
prove a problem for Bama as the year 
goes on. 


Baird Signs Ten 
To Boost Tigers’ 
Baseball Hopes 


Hoping to improve on a fourth-place 
SEC finish last season and bolster a team 
that lost three would-be seniors to the 
major league draft, Auburn Baseball 
Coach Hal Baird and his staff have signed 
nine high schoolers and one junior 
college transfer for the 1991 baseball 
campaign. 


The Tigers signed two pitchers, Aaron 
Sundberg of Arlington, Tex., son of 
former major leaguer Jim Sundberg, and 
Tim Sheridan, an All-State player from 
Downingtown, Pa. 


Infielders signed were Brandon 
Moore, the Alabama Gatorade Player of 
the Year from Springville; Chris Chris- 
topher, an All-State player from Green- 
ville, N.C.; and Robert Lewis, another All- 
State selection from Fayetteville, Ga. 
Outfielders include Michael Killimet of 
Fort Walton Beach, Fla.; Brannen Veal, 
who will transfer to Auburn from Middle 
Georgia College and whose father, Coot 
Veal, played at Auburn and in the Major 
Leagues; John Coleman, from Engle- 
wood, Calif; and Tracy Smith, whose 
twin brother Stacy is a Tiger catcher. 
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HEAVY LOAD—With an inexperienced quarte! 
backfield and line is expected to carry a heavy 


rback at the helm, the Tigers’ veteran offensive 
load this season. Running backs James Joseph 


(10), Stacy Danley, and Darrell Williams should find success looking for holes behind the 


blocks of Rob Selby (78), Ed King, and newcomer Eddie Blake. 
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Coach Dye’s Letter to Alumni & Friends 


To Auburn Alumni and Friends: 


We approach the 1990 season with great anticipation. As Coach Jordan used 
to say, “We will have another good Auburn football team.” Just how good remains 
to be seen, but we like what we've seen so far. 

We had a good spring training, a good off-season program, and judging from 
what we have seen since the players returned, they took pride in their work 
this summer and are in good condition for the fall. 

A lot of people have great expectations for us this fall. We will be trying 
for our fourth straight SEC championship, something only one other team has 
been able to accomplish in the 57-year history of the conference. Some people 
are mentioning us as a contender for the national championship. We are not 
shying away from talk of the championship. It’s one of our goals every year. 

If we are going to have the kind of football program we want at Auburn, 
we have to get accustomed to being ranked high in the pre-season polls. From 
a personal standpoint, I would rather be ranked around the middle, but programs 
which enjoy the kind of success we have enjoyed at Auburn the last few years, 
such as Nebraska, Notre Dame, and Miami, will be ranked high every year. 
We have to get used to it. But we must also remember that where we are 
ranked in July and August has nothing to do with where we will be in January, 
and that’s the time that really matters. 

We may or may not take that final step to the national championship this 
year, but we're going to have fun trying. Our football team will be prepared, 
and I believe they will be committed. I know our coaching staff will be committed. 

We are not going to place undue pressure on ourselves. We are simply going 
to be the best we can be. We want to be a well-conditioned football team 
that plays with class, dignity, integrity—one that plays as hard as it can play. 
Whether we win the big prize or not, we will have a successful season that 
we will all remember and enjoy. 

As coaches, staff, and players, we have two requests to make to you, our 
alumni, fans, and supporters. First, we want your support at every game. It 
means more than we can say and has had a great deal to do with our success 
over these nine years. 

More importantly, we want to ask you to join us in renewing our commitment 
to give Auburn the kind of program it deserves, a program with class and dignity 
that operates within the rules and framework of the NCAA and the SEC. 

When we came to Auburn in 1981, each of us made a commitment to operate 
within the rules, We renew that commitment every year. Each year, we sign 
a pledge to that effect. We are’nt asking you to sign a pledge, but we are 
asking you to take great care in anything you say or do involving our program. 
The least mistake on your part, unintended though it may be, could jeopardize 
everything we have worked to build in these nine years. 

Our athletes may receive room, board, books, and tuition, nothing more. 
Anything else, no matter how small, could cost that student-athlete his or her 
eligibility and cause our program major problems with the NCAA or the SEC. 
A meal, a $5 loan, use of a car for a date, a movie ticket, anything of value 
could cause that athlete and our program serious trouble. 

There are specific rules and limitations on public appearances by a student- 
athlete and how a student-athlete’s name and picture may be used. Any violations 
of those rules and limitations could result in a major problem for the athlete 
and our program. 

One of our biggest problems is with charitable donations and appearances. 
No matter how good the cause, if an athlete appears at a fund-raiser or allows 
his name, picture, or autograph to be used, it could cause major problems 
for the athlete and our program. It could cost the athlete his or her eligibility. 
In all cases, before contacting a student-athlete about the use of his or her 
name, picture, or autograph, contact our office. AS 

In recruiting, if you know a young man or woman who would help our 
program and benefit from an Auburn education, contact the coaches before 
doing anything, before writing a letter, before making a phone call, before 
saying a word to that athlete. Don’t make an innocent mistake that all of us, 
especially you, might regret for years to come. 

Our coaches know the rules. We have regular meetings with SEC and NCAA 
representatives to make sure we not only know the rules, but understand their 
latest interpretations. We can and do monitor and police ourselves. The rules 
apply to all sports, not just football and basketball, and they apply to you as 
well as to our coaches and staff. 

We can ensure that our coaches know the rules, but we cannot ensure that 
you do, and we are responsible for your actions as well as our own. That 
is why we ask you to contact us before doing anything that might jeopardize 
our program or student-athletes. Even if you think you know the rules, check 
with us first, just to be sure. If you cannot get me or a member of the coaching 
staff, contact Hindman Wall, our associate athletic director. He can help you 
and make sure you have a correct interpretation and understanding of the rule. 
Hindman can be reached at 844-4750. ` 

With your continued help and commitment, we look forward to another good 
season for us and, above all, for Auburn. 

War Eagle! 
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FOR YOUR INFORMATION 


Fourth Alumni Band 
Reunion Set for 
Homecoming Day 


The fourth annual Alumni Band 
Reunion for all former members of the 
Auburn University Band will be held on 
Homecoming Saturday, Nov. 10. Last 
year, nearly 500 former band members 
attended, making Auburn’s reunion one 
of the largest collegiate alumni band 
events in the nation. Marching Band 
Director Johnnie Vinson ’65 expects the 
size of this year’s group to be even larger. 

The reunion will begin on Saturday 
morning with coffee and doughnuts, 
followed by rehearsals in the Goodwin 
Band Hall and on Hinton Practice Field 
with the current band. A lunch will then 
precede the Homecoming football game 
with Southern Mississippi. The Alumni 
Band will play in the stands during the 
game and perform on the field at 
halftime. 

The band office is currently updating 
its mailing list of former band members, 
and detailed information on the 1990 
reunion will be mailed out in early 
September. If you are a band alumnus 
and did not receive a letter about the 
Alumni Band last year, you probably are 
not on the mailing list. To have your 
name added, or for more information, 
write Auburn University Band, 132 
Goodwin Music Building, Auburn Uni- 
versity, AL 36849-5421, or call (205) 844- 
4166. 


HOME FIELD ADVANTAGE—Birmingham artist Priscilla Whitman Hall "80 was recently on 
campus to donate a print of her painting “Home Field Advantage” to the Auburn Alumni 
Center. The painting depicts Auburn's first touchdown in last season's historic 30-20 Tiger 
win over the Crimson Tide in Jordan-Hare Stadium. Accepting the gift for the Office of 
Advancement was Dee Powell, associate director of development. Tiger alumni and friends 
interested in owning the print can get theirs by sending $80 for each print ordered, plus 
$10 for shipping and handling each, to Home Field Advantage, P.O. Box 380533, Birmingham, 


AL 35238-0533. 


Auburn SGA Offers 
Past Class Rings 


Lost your Auburn class ring or just 
never got dround “to ordering one? 
Thanks to a program sponsored through 
the Student Government Association, 
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= ATTRACTIONS 


Reunion ’90 
Honoring Classes of 
1945, 1950, 1955, 
1960, 1965, 1970 

October 5-6 
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Golden Eagles Reunion 
Honoring Class of 1940 
November 8-10 
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War Eagle Travelers Reunion 
October 20 
Time to be Announced 
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For More Information Contact Alumni Programs at 
(205) 844-1149 
War Eagle Travelers Call (205) 844-1132 
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class rings from all past Auburn or 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute class years 
are available for purchase. A ring sales 
representative will be located in front 
of the Auburn University Bookstore in 
HaleyCenter beginning three-and-a-half 
hours prior to kickoff ofall home football 
games this fall. The rings may also be 
purchased by mail or phone order. 


Rings are available in either 10-carat 
or 14-carat gold. For prices and more 
information about the program, contact 
Craig Clement at the Auburn Student 
Government Association, Foy Union 
Building, Auburn University, AL 36849, 
or call (205) 844-4240. 


Lacrosse Team 
Seeks Support, 
Lost Alumni 


The Auburn lacrosse team, one of the 
university’s most successful club sports 
teams, is looking for financial assistance 
as well as seeking to update its mailing 
list of lacrosse team alumni. 


Because of its status as a club sport, 
the squad is player-supported. But in 
order to continue its winning tradition, 
the team needs to raise approximately 
$2,000 to cover the cost of equipment, 
officials, conference dues, and travel for 
next season. Donations may be desig- 
nated for the Auburn lacrosse team and 
made through the Auburn University 
Foundation, 317 S. College Street, 
Auburn University, AL 36849. 


The team is also -seeking to update 
its mailing list for the distribution of 
newsletters and information about team 
events. Former lacrosse players and 
lacrosse little sisters should send their 
current address information to Auburn 
Lacrosse, Foy Union Building, Auburn 
University, AL 36849. 


Alums, Kids, Kids at 
Heart Can Meet War 
Eagle Before Games 


The Elwin Hamer Aviary, home of War 
Eagle VI, will be open before each Tiger 
home football game this fall. The public 
is invited to come by and see Tiger, 
Auburn's golden eagle mascot. Tiger's 
trainers will be on hand, so bird lovers 
can pet the eagle or take photographs. 

The aviary is located directly east of 
Jordan-Hare Stadium across Duncan 
Drive. It will be open from four hours 
prior to kickoff time until one hour prior 
to kickoff, so drop by and get acquainted 
with Tiger and his trainers. 

For more information about War Eagle 
VI or the Auburn mascot program, write 
the Alpha Phi Omega Service Fraternity, 
c/o The War Eagle Trainers, James E. Foy 
Union, Auburn University, AL 36849, or 
call (205) 844-4978. 


Futrell to Speak 
At Education’s 
75th Birthday 


Mary Hatwood Futrell, past president 
of the National Education Association 
(NEA), will speak at the Auburn Univer- 
sity Hotel and Conference Center at 3:30 
p.m., Thursday, Oct. 18, as part of the 
College of Education’s 75th birthday 
celebration. 

Futrell, who served as NEA president 
from 1983 to 1989, is currently a senior 
fellow and doctoral student at George 
Washington University and has also 
assumed the post of associate director 
of the Center for the Study of Education 
and National Development. 

For more: information, contact the 
College of Education at (205) 844-4446, 
or write College of Education, 3084 
Haley Center, Auburn University, AL 
36849. 


ALUMNEWS 


